20c. a copy 
$4 a year 
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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in’”’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 






Next time, specify "Boakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD RYE FLOURS 


PURE WHITE RYE - PURE MEDIUM RYE 
PURE LIGHT RYE 
PURE DARK RYE - PUMPERNICKEL 
RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) 


KIECOGNIZED FOR cS 
Quality and’ Shop Performance 











BAY STATE MILLING €0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers 0of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





are produced by the cake baker only when the 


soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills 6} Amotico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


Ki * 
You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


ft 


ch ig 
PATCHIN 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








“ROCK RIVER” ee ‘ “OLD TIMES” 
-_ RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE BUCK WHEAT 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 


912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











| VICTOR 6622 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

, HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "%%!° 








J.-F. IMBS MILLING CO. s" 20%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Keep the feed you ship as uniform 
as the printing on your brand 


Your customers 
set the same 
mixture HERE 








and HERE 





and HERE 





and HERE 








Farmers—your customers—expect to get your feed just as you mix it 
and as your printed analysis shows it, with the same percentages of 


coarse and fine, of grains and antibiotics throughout the feed. 


There’s a way to be sure of this result. Just pack your feed in Bemis 
Bags. No settling of ingredients. 





And to be sure your brand is as uniformly printed as your feed is 
mixed, be certain to specify Bemis Bags. 





Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story. 





General Offices: St. Lovis 2, Mo. @ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
. MONARCH 


" CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


re of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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re 


Complete Gain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City @ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 























“Diamond DPD” sr thistwnscrtavortart con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Prvad is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


mteltie 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


“phhag 
>» 
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MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minneso 








AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 

Records of Invested Capital 


SINCE 1925 


PP. A1ZSAL 





SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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TELLING and SELLING 


You are aware of the power of 
publicity in terms of the measure- 
ments of Marilyn Monroe, and the 
fashion decrees of Dior, but since a 
packaged cake has no sex life of its 
own, you may wonder how it can 
compete for newspaper, radio and 
TV space with bosoms and hemlines. 

Well, whether it’s the Kinsey re- 
port or a pork chop, Queen Elizabeth 
or a bottle of catsup, the doings of 


President Eisenhower or a jelly roll, ° 


the technique of publicity is the 
same. You choose something to tell 
about the subject, and then you tell 
it. 

In the food field, most companies 
choose to tell how to use their prod- 
ucts. The pages of any publication 
you pick up are full of pictures and 
recipes telling about ways to serve 
food. You see it on TV, and hear it 
on radio. 

Advertising does the selling and 
publicity does the telling, and all 
media of communication are made 
up of these two things telling and 
selling. TV’s cooking shows tell how 
to make something, and then they 
sell you the product to make it with. 
National magazines have food editors 
to tell people what to do with foods 
advertised in their pages. News- 
papers have food editors to tell peo- 
ple what to do with foods they buy. 

The sound reason for adding telling 
to selling is that you add value to 
the product by making it more use- 
ful to the purchaser. And the more 
ways a product serves a family, the 
better they like it, and the more 
they buy. 

There are many notable telling 
campaigns in the food field. People 
have been told to drink milk so often 
by so many groups that they believe 
they have to drink so much milk 
every day to remain in good health. 

The government in cooperation 
with dozens of groups has told about 
the importance of the seven basic 
food groups so often that practically 
everybody can name the seven groups 
they are supposed to eat some of 
every day. 

The baking industry has an excel- 
lent, broad telling campaign function- 
ing through the American Bakers 
Association and the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

These programs meet little resist- 
ance because the foods are basic. But 
you get to the fringe group, or the 
“choose” group, or the supplementary 
group, or whatever you want to call 
them, and it’s a different story. 
There’s all kinds of sales resistance, 
from people, doctors, insurance com- 
panies, nutritionists and all. Because 
“sweets” or desserts fall in this clas- 
sification, and most everybody can 
think of a reason why you shouldn’t 
eat sweets. 

People don’t eat desserts for health 
reasons—although they do make a 
contribution to good health. People 
eat desserts because they add pleas- 
ure to living, and provide that really 
satisfying conclusion to a good meal. 
But they need sell, and they need 
tell. 

Notable examples of good sell and 
tell campaigns on “choose” foods are 
those that have sold the public ice 





Editor’s Note: Contrary to many opinions 
expressed in the baking industry recently 
over the future prospects in the wholesale 
cake industry, the speaker quoted above 
believes that home baking of cake—with 
or without mix—is on the downgrade, and 
sees a large market for the baker with the 
proper promotion. Her talk was well re- 
ceived by the wholesale cake branch of 
‘he American Bakers Assn. dvring its fall 
sonvention in Chicago. 
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By Gladys Blair 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., Chicago 


cream, jello, puddings—and there’s 
a formidable campaign behind the 
use of cheese with fruit for dessert. 

In your field, here is an example 
of what one company does with the 


sell-tell team. Advertising does the 
selling; publicity tells the many ap- 
petizing ways you can use the prod- 
uct. The nicest compliment I ever 
had was from a woman who said de- 


Add Value to Your Product 
Through Continuous Promotion 


lightedly, “I never knew you could 
do so many interesting things with 
doughnuts!” 

Cake gets some telling assistance 
from all media. Pick up any issue of 
any of the women’s service maga- 
zines and you're sure to find that 
they all tell how to bake some kind 
of cake for some occasion. What 

(Continued on page 34) 





Ship 


one day faster 
to Eastern 
markets 


...at no extra cost 
...via New York Central 
*“HARLY BIRDS” 


Carrots from California... 
APPLES and PLums from Washington 
... TOMATOES from Texas... CHEESE 
from Wisconsin . .. DRESSED MEATS 
from Illinois, lowa and Nebraska... 
FLouR from Minnesota and Missis- 
sippi—all types of perishables and 
food products are reaching Eastern 
markets a day sooner via New York 
Central ‘‘Early Birds.” 


Shippers from west of the Mississippi, 
consignees in New York, Buffalo and 
Boston are cutting their distribution 


costs by shipping via ‘Early Birds.”’ 
New York Central’s new fleet of fast, 
through freight trains make the run 
from Chicago to New York in as little 
as 22 hours. They regularly beat the 
trucks in over-the-road time on the 
long hauls to Eastern markets. 

One lessicing for reefers, one less 
feeding for livestock, arrival on time 
for top-of-the-market prices, all mean 
extra profits for “Early Bird’’ users. 

Swift transfer of freight cars arriv- 
ing from the West and South is pro- 


vided at the St. Louis, Peoria and 
Chicago Gateways, to departing 
“Early Birds.’’ Local origin shipments 
via “‘Early Birds’? depart from St. 
Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston or New York. 


Route your next freight shipment 
via a New York Central “Early Bird.”’ 
You'll save time and money. Ask your 
nearest New York Central Freight 
Representative fora copy of the “Early 
Bird’’ timetable. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL OFricss: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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*Yes, famous for exceptional strength, 
tolerance, uniformity, dependability 
= ...a reputation that has been pain- 
stakingly built, carefully maintained 
for years and years! 





Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ° KANSAS S ?. +t. ¥. 
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Harvesting 


Moves Ahead 
In Northwest 


Canadian Crops—Page 25 


Continued warm weather helped 
bring the spring wheat harvest along 
rapidly in the Northwest last week. 

The harvest was practically com- 
plete in southern parts of the area, 
crop reports indicated, and it was 
advancing fast in northern North 
Dakota and northwestern Minnesota. 

There was rapid development of 
the spring wheat crop during the 
recent period of hot weather, with 
rust damage on bread wheat much 
less than at first expected. 

As far as durum is concerned, the 
Amber Milling Division report noted 
that early fields came through with 
very little rust damage. Late fields 
were affected, reducing the test 
weight to 52 to 56 lb. 

C. M. Galvin, crop statistician, last 
week raised the total spring wheat 
crop estimate to 218 million bushels, 
35 million above the government’s 
July 1 estimate. It was noted that 
conditions generally improved to.a 
considerable extent since the July 1 
estimate because of favorable grow- 
ing weather. 

Mr. Galvin’s winter wheat estimate 
of 694 million bushels was up 31 mil- 
lion bushels from the government’s 
July 1 estimate. 

He estimated the durum crop in 
Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota at close to 14 million bushels. 
There was no report on Montana, 
but the Amber Milling Division es- 
timated the durum crop there at 7.5 
million bushels—which would make 
a total crop of close to 21.5 million 
bushels. 

The Occident Elevator crop report 
noted that temperatures in its ter- 
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ritory last week were mostly in the 
90’s, cooling off the latter part of the 
week. Most points received some 
showers, but fair progress was made 
in harvesting, with many stations 
plugged because of lack of box cars. 

The Peavey Elevators report also 
noted high temperatures, with scat- 
tered rains and sharply lower tem- 
peratures later in North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota. 


Swathing was about complete in 
South Dakota, the Peavey report 
said, and approximately 75% of the 
grain crop had been cut in the Red 
River Valley and central North Da- 
kota. Twenty-five to 50% of the grain 
acreage was down at the most north- 
ern points. Yields of grains were 
reported fair to good with few ex- 
ceptions. Although there were high 
temperatures and rains, quality loss 
on wheat has not been significant, 
the Peavey report said. 

The report said that the forcing 
weather has been beneficial to durum 
in that rust damage was checked, 
and this crop now promises fair to 
good yields and the same for quality. 

The Amber Milling Division report 
said that durum harvesting was in 
full swing in North Dakota. It will 
be advancing in western North Da- 
kota and Montana next week if favor- 
able weather continues. Over-all 
durum quality is very good, the re- 
port said, with test weights averag- 
ing 60 to 62 lb. and color good. 


_ Majority Control of 


FMA Passes to Group 


Of Texas Investors 


KANSAS CITY—Majority control 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, seventh largest flour mill- 
ing corporation, passed to a group of 
Texas investors Aug. 5. Holdings of 
stock owners in the Ft. Worth and 
Philadelphia areas were purchased 
for close to $2 million. 

J. N. Ferguson, Jr., Ft. Worth, one 
of the principals in the purchasing 
group, announced that the milling 


Alva, Okla., Mill 
To Be Modernized 


KANSAS CITY An extensive 
modernization program at the Alva 
(OKla.) Roller Mills, division of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., to be started 
immediately, was announced by M. 
F. Mulroy, president. Construction is 
scheduled to begin at once on a con- 
crete bulk flour storage facility, a 
new warehouse, laboratory facilities 
and a new headhouse for the mill 
elevator. The facilities are scheduled 
to be in operation by Dec. 1. 

The bulk storage facility, designed 
to permit daylight packing of both 
flour and millfeeds, will be seven 
stories in height, 34x 60 ft., and will 
provide space for 20,000 ewts. It will 
also include a modernized packaging 
and loading system, automatic pack- 
ers, and permit the shipment of flour 
in bulk by both rail and truck. 

In addition, the mill laboratory will 
be housed in the bulk storage build- 


(Continued on page 24) 





Farm Legislation Battles Seen in Next 
Congress After ‘“Do-Nothing” Session 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Little was ac- 
complished in the way of farm legis- 
lation by the time Congress closed 
shop here last week. The House, the 
backbone of the high rigid price sup- 
port bloc, passed a bill repealing the 
flexible price support schedule for 
the basic commodities and also 
pushed through a hodge-podge amend- 
ment to the Sugar Act cf 1948. 
Neither of these measures reached 
the Senate floor or the major com- 
mittees through which they had to 
clear before floor action. 

Recommendations from Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, for 
legislation on such highly contro- 
versial items as an expansion of the 
non-commercial wheat area, author- 
ity to sell wheat for feed, authority 
or encouragement from Congress to 
establish premiums and loan dis- 
counts for wheats of superior or in- 
ferior milling qualities, as well as re- 
laxation of acreage allotments on 
durum wheat all went into the dis- 
card as Congress wound up its af- 
fairs. 

Coming late in the first session 
of the 84th Congress, as these rec- 
ommendations did, it must be doubt- 
ed that Secretary Benson seriously 


believed Congress would act and con- 
sequently his statement to Congress 
on these matters looked like a state- 
ment for the record and a. dress 
rehearsal for the next session. 

And on the farm front the next 
session promises to be a humdinger 
with the high price support blocs 
out to kill the Benson program 

From the viewpoint of Secretary 
Benson and the administration, he is 
operating under distinct disadvan- 
tages, the first of which is the de- 
clining prices for farm commodities 
—a cathartic necessary if the Ben- 
son program can be given a chance 
to operate. The secretary and his 
policy aides are far from finding a 
way out of the woods. 

Speaking in recent popular terms 
Secretary Benson and his aides are 
on several “summits.” The highest 
of these peaks are cotton and wheat 
with indications of the smallest sum- 
mits being grain sorghums, oats, bar- 
ley, rice and corn, unless the na- 
tionwide heat wave and lack of mois- 
ture reverse the recent indications 
of record-breaking yields of those 
crops. But even if the weather does 
take a substantial toll of the har- 
vest the U.S. still will have a whale 
of a pile of feed grains Oct. 1, 1955. 

That there was little accomplished 
in the field of farm legislation can 


be attributed to the differences of 
political judgments between Haro!d 
Cooley (D., N.C.), House Agricul- 
ture Committee Chairman, who is a 
dyed-in-the-wool high rigid price sup- 
port addict, and his counterpart in 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) also 
an unyielding high price support ad- 
vocate. As head of the Senate ccom- 
mittee, Sen. Ellender refused to con- 
sider the House-passed repealer of 
the flexible price support schedules. 
On the other hand, Sen. Ellender 
was vigorously in favor of action on 
a Sugar Act amendment to protect 
and give further advantage to US. 
domestic sugar producers at the ex- 
pense of Cuba and other off-shore 
sources. Millers may wish to give 
this sugar measure some deep con- 
sideration during the congressional 
adjournment since Cuba represents 
a large customer for U.S. flour. 
Congressman Cooley, showing the 
independence of the lower house from 
the senior chamber, dallied in con- 
sideration of an amendment to the 
Sugar Act and finally brought out a 
measure so complicated that even 
Congress in its frequent closing rush 
to pass most all bills before it, re- 
fused to get it before the Senate. 
The Sugar Act controversy was 
(Continued on page 28) 


company will continue under the di- 
rection of the present management. 

Associated in the group which pur- 
chased stock are: 


J. N. Ferguson, Jr., president of 
the Houston Fire & Casualty In- 
surance Co. and other risk firms. 
He is head of the Inland Invest- 
ment Oo. and Metropolitan Securi- 
ties of Ft. Worth. 

Charles A. Sammons of Dallas, 
president of the Reserve Life In- 
surance Co., Dallas, and the Pyra- 
mid Life Insurance Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Kay Kimbell, president of the 
Kimbell Milling Co., Ft. Worth, 
and the Kimbell Grocery Co., 
wholesale firm with some 40 branch 
houses in southwestern states. Mr. 
Kimbell has extensive interests in 
food processing, grain and large 
oil holdings. His interests include 
five flour milling properties in 
Texas with capacity of 4,400 sacks. 

William P. Bomar, president of 
Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, flour and 
feed manufacturer, and chairman 
of the Houston Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Co. 

Phillip Norris, general manager 
of the Kimbell-Norris Cottonseed 
Oil Mills, Ft. Worth, and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Ada, Okla. 

A. L. Liebscher, president of the 
H. Ditti'nger Roller Mills Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas, flour and feed 
manufacturer, a large investor in 
banks and a ranch operator. 


The number of shares purchased in 
last week’s transaction was not dis- 
closed, but majority control of the 
outstanding common stock would re- 
quire ownership of more than 230,000 
shares. The amount purchased last 
week probably was somewhat less 
than this as other stockholders asso- 
ciated with the group already have 
substantial holdings. 

A large stockholder is Henry H. 
Cate of Kansas City, whose holdings 
and those of his family are reported 
to be close to 70,000 shares of com- 
mon. 

The annual stockholders meeting of 

(Continued on page 24) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Four U.S. Mills Sell 
Flour for Relief 


Distribution Overseas 


WASHINGTON—Four U.S. mills 
shared in sales of wheat flour fir 
relief distribution in Bolivia and Italy 
this week. The sales were financed 
by International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, exchanged 1.6 million pounds 
of flour for 34,363 bu. of wheat. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., exchanged 3 
million pounds of flour for 64,490 bu. 
of wheat. 

Burrus Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, ex- 
changed 5 million pounds of flour for 
106,383 bu. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, exchanged 850,000 Ib. of 
flour for 18,275 bu. 

All shipments are to be made from 
Gulf ports and are to be shipped from 
mills not later than Aug. 13. 
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Slight Decline 
In Net Sales 
Shown in Report 


DENVER—A slightly higher net 
income was realized by the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. and subsidi- 
aries although net sales showed a 
small decline during the year ended 
May 31, 1955, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report. 

The consolidated net income for 
the year amounted to $1,095,040 
equal to $1.98 per share, compared 
with $1,072,297 or $1.94 per share for 
the previous fiscal year. 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come were $102,772,688 compared 
with $104,072,093 for the previous 
year. 

Four quarterly dividends aggregat- 
ing $1.30 per share were declared 
during the year. 

Aggregate flour production in the 
U.S. by the company during the year 
was only slightly less than the pro- 
duction for the previous year, accord- 
ing to the report, “giving some en- 
couragement for believing that the 
decline in per capita flour consump- 
tion that has been characteristic for 
the last several years has possibly 
been arrested.” 

The report continued: 

“Total active milling capacity 
changed but little during the year. 
Several mills were closed, but off- 
setting this was a minor amount of 
expansion of existing plants. Compe- 
tition in both the bakery and the 
family flour fields was intense, and 
milling margins, for the most part, 
were narrow. 

“Farm policies of the federal gov- 
ernment continued to exert a power- 
ful influence on the price and availa- 
ble supply of milling quality wheat. 
During long periods severe distortions 
existed in the price relationship be- 
tween various kinds of wheat as well 
as between various,producing areas. 
At times, prices of those grades of 
wheat that would meet contract re- 
quirements for deliveries on estab- 
lished futures markets showed little 
relationship to prices of milling 
quality wheat. Such factors impaired 
the company’s ability to follow a de- 
sired course of maintaining complete 
hedges against its wheat positions. 
This was particularly true in the 
case of the company’s operations at 
its Utah and Idaho mills. Considering 
the conditions existing within the 
industry duriag the year, the man- 
agement believes that the income re- 
sults were quite satisfactory. 

“During the year the company sub- 
stantially completed the conversion 
of the idle flour mill at Ft. Collins, 
Colo., to a modern formula feed mill 
for the manufacture of Ranch-Way 
Feeds. The reserve for the repiace- 
ment of properties destroyed by fire 
was charged with $70,416 of the cost 
of this job, thereby eliminating such 
reserve. Other major _ property 
changes included the erection of addi- 
tional grain storage facilities with 
approximate capacities as follows: 
580,000 bu. at the company’s Omar 
flour mill in Denver; 120,000 bu. at 
Tetonia, Idaho; and 235,000 bu. at 
the company’s flour mill in Weiser, 
Idaho. 

“For the last few years the opera- 
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Colorado Milling Reports 
Increase in Net Income 


tions of the company’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, the Sunset Milling & 
Grain Co., in the production and sale 
of formula feed, have been unsatis- 
factory. Changing conditions in the 
southern California feed market and 


the high cost of operating a feed 
plant in the city of Los Angeles, 
mong other factors, dictated the 
decision to discontinue the operations 
ff that subsidiary company as of 
May 31, 1955. Henceforth, the parent 
company will conduct the flour busi- 
ness previously handled by the sub- 
sidiary company. The fixed and other 
issets owned by the Sunset Milling & 
Grain Co. are being disposed of and 
it is contemplated that in due course 
(Continued on page 27) 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Company 


and Subsidiaries 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Statement of Consolidated Income and Earned Surplus 


NET SALES AND OTHER OPERATING INCOME 


COST OF GOODS SOLD AND EXPENSES: 


Cost of goods sold and operating charges .........++-..+5. $ 95,373,270 $ 97,083,240 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, etc........... 4,307,946 4,387,542 
ET didaktne?6a0 < cemaee dvews-c Sree ee .-$ 99,681,216 $101,470,782 
NET OPERATING PROFIT (after depreciation of $701,812 in 
1955 and $645,844 im 1954) ... Serres s rey er ee $ 3,091,472 $ 2,601,311 
POPPED BOCCFOEED oer cmc ccc cesencesseeeees By 122,119 $ 98,498 
arid k s 60 be bade wide whe ci dccescncust ose ceenee aun $ 3,213,591 $ 2,699,809 
INCOME DEDUCTIONS: 
AC hits anes « 6000656000062 60n0ee - otetenaw von 493,551 $ 369,512 
Anticipated loss on contemplated. sale of fixed assets by 
nn! nse soo @ Kalewe @ é iene bBo 175,000 
Total income deductions .-$ 668,551 $ 369,512 
INCOME BEFORE PROVISION FOR TAXES ON INCOME....$ 2,545,040 $ 2,330,297 
PROVISION FOR ESTIMATED TAXES ON INCOME: 
Chas sale diweae = 96 od Saws b a ae é6 Ce seneceese eeenese ee $ 1,390,000 $ 1,205,300 
DM Nee eens 60.00 ce setts eceatceuvececcdecsescetiebegcesece 60,000 52,700 
¥en $ 1,450,000 $ 1,258,000 
NET INCOME ..........-. ‘ana <i --$ 1,095,040 $ 1,072,297 
EARNED SURPLUS AT BEGINNING OF YEAR $ 10,026,182 $ 9,506,367 
Add transfers of reserves no longer required 
Valuation of containers and supplies 240,000 
Self-insurance ......... hw we sos 0b ddabs cov dwst staan 100,000 
MEE cccesecceses aen'ieeees- eh $ 10,578,664 
DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCK swe 552,482 
EARNED SURPLUS AT END OF YEAR -$ 10,742,996 $ 10,026,182 
Assets 
MAY 31 
1955 1954 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
RES Sa $ 3,529,387 $ 10.732 
Trade receivables: 
Drafts and trade acceptances $ 203,757 $ 208,658 
Customers’ accounts and notes 6,334,125 936,643 
re Se ies ; $ 6,537,882 $ 6,145,301 
Less reserves for doubtful receivables 320,000 0,000 
en Ci MM is conc ep tee sean $ 6,217,882 > $1 01 
Inventories: 
Wheat, coarse grains, flour and millfeed—at market 
after appropriate adjustment .with respect to open 
commodity contracts, et« vi chee nee wee eee .-$8 3,990,904 $ 5,411,620 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains and other mer- 
chandise—at lower of cost or market 4 1,131,978 1,218,819 
Advances on commodity purchases + eek o 95,882 »07,065 
Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market 
(less valuation reserve of $240,000 in 1954 only) 642,213 515,017 
Total inventories --$ 5,860,977 $ 7,362,521 
Other current assets .. , ore 367,918 652,705 
Deposit with paying agent for dividend payable June 1 193,369 138,121 


Total current 

FIXED ASSETS: 
Land, buildings, machinery, 
Less reserves for depreciation, etc 


assets 


Fixed assets (depreciated cost 1955 
EN Ns oak ad% oe Cees wan 
PREPAYMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS 


Prepayments—Insurance, etc 
Other assets—Grain exchange 


Total prepayments and other 


assets 


Total 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable 
Drafts payable (for grain 
Accounts payable 
Accrued liabilities: 

Estimated federal and state 


purchases, et« 


equipment, ete 


membe rships ete : 
> ese _ 
Liabilities 


taxes on 


Year ended May 31 
1954 


errr ry $102,772,688 $104,072.093 











--$ 16,169,533 $ 16,269,380 


$ 19,287,207 $ 18,177,526 
.* 11,257,460 10,469,799 

less anticipated 
‘eh ‘ 8,029,747 $ 7,707,727 


rt 301,641 % 
194,414 143,727 


sue 496,055 $ 150.590 


..$ 24,695,335 


$ 24,427,697 
MAY 31 
1955 1954 
. a .-$ 4,500,000 $ 5,000,000 
) ry 226,280 301,245 
864,691 763,823 


income.. 1,450,914 





OT IEE cc cc cc cc nce cceeeerceccccccrscteseucene 300,332 
ST Lech caeaecebec Cease Peer oscceseedesceerineees 345,187 378.373 
Dividend payable June 1 ...--screceeerccreecesneresserece 193,369 138,121 
Total current liabilities ret $ 7,880,773 $ 8,159,533 
RESERVES: 
Replacement of properties destroyed by fire $ 70,416 
ie Sop nn. 2 ae oweeed eccetics édveneeeses 100,000 
ER ee ee seu peccsecctsbaceaaane $ 170,416 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common stoek—authorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par value 
each; issued and outstanding, 552,482 shares.......... 552,482 $ 552,482 
Surplus: 
Capital (principally paid-in) .-$ 5,519,084 $ 5,519,084 
ek cao ewaeGOeeh Cat ececcccccccceetoeee see 10,742,996 10,026,182 
Total surplus .......-++eeeees a 0 0neabe $ 16,262,080 $ 15,545,266 


Total capital stock and surplus 


Total 


geceeee eee see $ 16,814,562 $ 16,097,748 


ac eacccsbeccneeee $ 24,695,335 $ 24,427,697 
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USDA Chief Plans 
European Talks 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson will 
travel to Western Europe this fall for 
a series of meetings and conferences 
with U.S. officials and foreign gov- 
ernments on the marketing of U.S. 
goods abroad. 

The trip, planned at the sugges- 
tion of President Eisenhower, will 
afford opportunity to discuss with 
agricultural ministers of a number 
of nations America’s interest in mu- 
tual problems of marketing and sur- 
plus disposal, and to observe at first 
hand changes in European agricul- 
ture. 

Last spring Mr. Benson visited 
Central and South America to dis- 
cuss similar problems with agricul- 
tural leaders there. In the early sum- 
mer he made two speeches in Canada 
in which he said that America would 
compete “fairly but aggressively” in 
the world market for wheat. 

From Aug. 29 to Sept. 13, Mr. 
Benson will travel, largely by air, to 
England, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
France, Italy and Switzerland. He 
will attend a regional conference of 
U.S. agricultural attaches in Paris 
Sept. 7, and will make a major for- 
eign trade address before the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers in Rome Sept. 9. 

Representatives of U.S. farm or- 
ganizations and trade associations, 
and members of Congress, have been 
invited to the four-day Paris meeting 
of the attaches to hear reports and 
exchange views. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


North Carolina Millers 
Advocate Tighter Laws 


GOLDSBORO, N.C.—A resolution 
urging more stringent state controls 
on the corn milling industry was 
adopted by the Eastern and Western 
North Carolina Corn Millers Associ- 
ations at the final session of their 
third annual joint meeting held here 








recently. 

The resolution proposed _ enact- 
ment of legislation to require the 
licensing of corn millers and to 


establish sanitary standards for corn 
used in the manufacture of meal and 
hominy grits. 

Speaking at an earlier session, 
L. Y. Ballentine, state agriculture 
commissioner, had said, “You can’t 
make better meal than the corn you 
use to produce it. And if you want 
good corn, you've got to pay a 
premium price for it.” 

Although congratulating the in- 
dustry for its cooperation in a “clean- 
up” program sponsored by the State 
Department of Agriculture, he 
warned that some millers were still 
falling short of meeting pure food 
standards. 

Leaders of the industry agreed on 
a resolution submitted by W. G. 
Crawford of Goldsboro. The recom- 
mendation included a provision that 
the Department of Agriculture be 
authorized to revoke licenses for 
failure to comply with legal stand- 
ards for meal and grits. 

The millers also instructed their 
executive committees to request the 
North Carolina Experiment Station 
at North Carolina State College to 
conduct certain research studies to 
help them to improve their products. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW KANSAS PLANT 

LINN, KANSAS—A feed mill and 
seed treating plant are being built by 
the Linn (Kansas) Cooperative Ex- 
change. 
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J. J. Page 


Canadian Milling 
Trade Chief Dies 


TORONTO — The death occurred 
Aug. 6 of John J. Page, president 
and managing director of the Mc- 
Carthy Milling Co., Ltd, Streets- 
ville, Ont. Funeral services were held 
in Streetsville Aug. 8, with close 
personal and business associates act- 
ing as pallbearers. 

Mr. Page, who was in his sixty- 
fifth year, had been ill for several 
months. He had been connected with 
the milling industry from an early 
age. He was president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, before going to the Streets- 
ville mill after the war. During the 
war years Mr. Page was Flour Ad- 
ministrator, with headquarters in 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Page was generous in his serv- 
ices to community and industry en- 
deavors. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Streetsville 
council; on the official board of the 
Streetsville United Church; a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn., which 
group he headed as president for two 
years, and a director of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Assn. He 
was also an alternate representative 
on the Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Page is survived by his widow, 
one son and one daughter. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific District of 
AOM Plans Meeting 


SEATTLE—Pacific District No. 9 
of the Asssociation of Operative 
Millers will hold its annual confer- 
ence Sept. 30-Oct. 1 at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Seattle. 

The conference committees prom- 
ise an educational program with “fun 
when business is done.” 

Francis Weller, Globe Mills, As- 
toria, Ore., is in charge of the com- 
mittee planning the program. The 
arrangements committee is planning 
the entertainment. The schedule will 
include special entertainment for the 
ladies. 

Registration will begin Friday 
morning, Sept. 30, and the business 
meetings will open in the afternoon. 
An open house is planned for Friday 
evening. After an all-day business 
session Saturday, a banquet will be 
held in the evening, according to an 
announcement from Francis King, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., secretary. 
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Ron Kennedy Honored 
At Special Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ron Kennedy, 
whose official association with the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ended 
Aug. 1, was guest of honor at an in- 
vitational dinner Aug. 5 at the Mini- 
kahda Club, Minneapolis. The dinner 
was attended by more than 100 
friends from the grain, newspaper, 
banking and radio and television 
fields. Representatives of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, with 
whom Mr. Kennedy had worked 
closely, also were present. 

Mr. Kennedy leaves Sept. 1 for 
New York where he will become ex- 
ecutive director of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation. He has been with 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
since 1950, first as secretary and re- 
cently as executive vice president. 
Prior to that he occupied executive 
positions with several grain trade 
associations, including the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. and the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 

A gift of money was presented to 
Mr. Kennedy at the dinner. He was 
instructed to use it in connection with 
his favorite hobby—high fidelity 
sound reproduction. 


Trade With 
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Communists 


Urged; U.S. Business 
With Reds Is Growing 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Muller Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Interested 
parties are beginning to talk-up the 
possibilities of selling American farm 
surpluses to the Communist satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe. It is 
believed that these countries could 
provide valuable, if short term, 
markets for grain, butter, lard and 
other food fats. 

While U.S. officials are reported to 
be cautious in assessing the chances 
of trade, and warn that they may 
take some time to evolve, farm or- 
ganization officials are urging that 
exploratory work be undertaken 
right now. 

Charles B. Shuman of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation is an 
influential advocate of increased 
business with the communist coun- 





Pennsylvania Group Questions 
Purchase of Mill for Prisoners 


EPHRATA, PA.—The purchase of 
a large flour mill at Camp Hill, Pa., 
by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Pris- 
on Industries and recent moves to 
expand part of the mill into a size- 
able feed manufacturing operation 
have prompted the executives of the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. to survey members of the 
association on their reaction to such 
transactions. 


An editorial by Richard I. Ammon, 
executive secretary, in the July 
“Grist from the Mill,” publication of 
the association, asks: “Where Do We 
Draw the Line?” A stamped, self- 
addressed questionnaire attached to 
each copy of the magazine asks: 
“Should the association actively op- 
pose any further expansion of state- 
owned and operated industrial plants 
as outlined in the editorial?” 

The editorial explained.that the 
Bureau of Prison Industries had pur- 
chased the Spangler Flour Mills at 
Camp Hill last fall, bringing to 27 
the number of small businesses and 
manufacturing industries owned and 
operated by the bureau with prison 
labor for the “ostensible purpose of 
rehabilitating our convicted criminals 
while, at the same time, supplying 
our state institutions with a host of 
manufactured products normally pur- 
chased through private business 
channels.” 

The association named a committee 
to investigate the transaction at that 
time. The committee recommended 
that a government body having au- 
thority to examine all books and rec- 
ords of the bureau investigate the 
transaction. Also, the committee 
asked for legislation to prevent fu- 
ture transactions of this type with- 
out a public hearing or legislative 
approval. In response, the legislature 
passed a bill authorizing the investi- 
gation, and a bill was introduced to 
make legislative permission manda- 
tory before any more such transac- 
tions. 

Now, the editorial says, the gover- 
nor has pigeon-holed the investigative 
bill and the other bill will never get 
out of committee, giving the green 


light to more transactions by the 
Bureau of Prison Industries. 


The editorial goes on to say that 
the state has solicited bids for con- 
verting the Spangler warehouse in 
Camp Hill into a modern feed manu- 
facturing plant. Specifications call 
for two 2-ton vertical mixers and all 
necessary auxiliary equipment to give 
the mili a capacity of from 10 to 15 
tons of feed per hour. Total cost, the 
editorial said, would be at least 
$50,000. 

“This, we are convinced,” the edi- 
torial continued, “is only the first 
phase of a program which, later on, 
will see smaller feed manufacturing 
plants in all of the principal penal 
institutions of the state.” 


The question is, the editorial asks: 
“Is it necessary and economical .. . 
is it in accord with our democratic 
principles of government . . . for the 
state to establish and operate a wide 
variety of industrial plants in order 
to achieve this objective [rehabilitat- 
ing a prisoner by employing him at 
some worthwhile occupation which 
will prove useful to him and to so- 
ciety upon his release]?” 

On the basis of information it re- 
ceives from the questionnaires, the 
association will either try to prevent 
any further expansion of state-owned 
industries, or drop the whole matter. 





RECORD WHEAT RECEIPTS 
AT ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS—A new record, nearly 
2 million bushels higher than the old 
record, was set in wheat receipts at 
the St. Louis market during July. The 
grand total of 19,039,329 bu. during 
July of this year compares with 
13,154,617 bu. in July of last year and 
17,169,784 in July of 1953, the pre- 
vious record. Of this July’s total, 
shipments were as follows: 12,937,000 
bu. by rail, 5,245,989 bu. by truck and 
856,340 bu. by barge. Receipts last 
July were as follows: 10,735,100 bu. 
by rail, 1,411,590 bu. by truck and 
1,007,927 bu. by barge. 





tries; Herschell Newsom, master of 
the National Grange, has been urg- 
ing that steps be taken to do business 
for some time. The views of such 
powerful leaders of the farm groups 
are bound to have some effect on gov- 
ernment thinking, observers consider. 


Aid to World Peace 

Speaking at East Lansing, Mich., 
Aug. 4, Mr. Shuman said trade re- 
lations with Russia would contribute 
to world peace and would be a major 
step in expanding markets for U.S. 
farm products. Commenting on the 
speech, True D. Morse, under sec- 
retary of agriculture, said it was sig- 
nificant because it came from the 
head of an organization representing 
“an influential cross section of the 
country.” 


It is obvious that there can be no 
question of trading in strategic ina- 
terials and those countries already 
participating in Communist trade are 
abiding by the rules set up in coop- 
eration with the U.S. But there is 
nothing in the rules which says food 
cannot be shipped. Canada has 
already contracted to sell 10 million 
bushels of low grade wheat to Poland 
and other deals are pending. Butter 
has been sold to Czechoslovakia. The 
wheat deal was made at the going 
market price, or within two or three 
cents thereof, but the butter deal was 
worked at a level somewhat below 
the current domestic price and below 
the price paid by the Cunadian gov- 
ernment. The difference comes out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets. This 
caused some resentment in Canada. 
A similar deal involving American 
stocks would arouse similar resent- 
ment in the USS. 


No Giveaway Deals 

What commenting traders point 
out is that there must be no question 
of give-away deals in doing business 
with the Communists. They should be 
made to pay the going market price. 
Moreover, they should pay in dollars, 
even though this means giving gener- 
ous credit terms, as the Canadians had 
to do. Additionally, there should be 
no dispensation to accept Commu- 
nist currencies on lines similar to the 
acceptance of foreign currencies un- 
der Public Law 480. The U.S. would 
have no occasion to spend Commu- 
nist currencies on capital aid de- 
velopments or for defense purposes. 
The deals should be engineered on 
ordinary commercial lines in the way 
that the Northern Sales Co., Ltd. of 
Winnipeg engineered the deal for the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Abide by 
these fundamentals, traders say, and 
there can be no disagreement with 
the principle of selling surplus grain 
and other food to the Communists. 


Trade Increasing 

There is nothing new or earth- 
shattering in the thought of Ameri- 
cans trading with Communists. Sin- 
clair Weeks, secretary of commerce, 
reports that U.S. trade with the 
European Communist bloc, though 
still far below pre Korean war levels, 
appears to be rising slowly, with 
some indication of broadening Soviet 
interest in non strategic materials. 

Mr. Weeks notes that in the first 
quarter of 1955 U.S. exports to Rus- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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PUBLICITY—A section of a publicity piece prepared 
by the Wheat Flour Institute for the nation’s bakers and 














shown here. 


Sandwich Month Promotion 
Gets Nationwide Support 


Advertising volume punching at the 
sandwich meal theme will reach its 
peak this month, reminds the Wheat 
Flour Institute, in urging bakers to 
join the nationwide food promotion. 

August is named National Sand- 
wich Month in recognition of the 
more than 90 million sandwiches 
served daily in American homes and 
restaurants. More than 300 partici- 
pant-sponsors of Sandwich Month ad- 
vertisers are helping make this pro- 
motion successful, says John J. Sher- 
lock, director of WFI merchandising 
and promotion. 

The WFI has prepared a kit, de- 
signed as a special sales tool to help 


Division of Aid Fund 
Ordered by President 


WASHINGTON — The President 
has signed an executive order pro- 
viding for the continued administra- 
tion of foreign aid functions. This 
was revealed in an announcement 
made from the White House. 

Mutual security programs will con- 
tinue to be administered by the agen- 
cies which now carry out those func- 
tions. Those agencies are principally 
the Department of Defense, which 
administers military assistance and 
directs forces support, and the De- 
partment of State which, through the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, administers other mutual se- 
curity activities. 

Under the executive order, all funds 
appropriated for military assistance 
and defense support programs are 
allocated to the Department of 
Defense and all other mutual 
security appropriations are _ allo- 
cated to the Department of State. 
Of the total funds appropriated for 
mutual security programs for the 
fiscal year 1956, $300 million must be 
used to finance the export and sale 
for foreign currencies of surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities or products 
thereof produced in the U.S. This or- 
der directs the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense to 
mutually agree as to the portion of 
the $300 million to be derived from 
the funds allocated to each depart- 
ment for mutual security programs. 





retailers make the most—profit-wise 
—out of the sandwich month theme. 

The kit contains such valuable sug- 
gestions as family menus, sandwich 
quiz, publicity stories, eat-out ideas, 
simple sandwich tricks. picnic and 
barbecue ideas and ways of using 
sandwiches to please the kiddies, dad 
and the office worker. Scores of ideas 
and suggestions for local advertising 
also are included. 

Companies and organizations rep- 
resenting more than 25,000 retail 
grocery or chain store outlets have 
disclosed plans for supporting Sand- 
wich Month at the consumer level. 
Additional thousands of stores will be 
reached by food company salesmen 
numbering in excess of an estimated 
60,000. 











other groups supporting National Sandwich Month is 


The entire restaurant industry has 
been alerted to the merchandising po- 
tential of Sandwich Time by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Assn. 

“Buffet breads,” a two-page, four- 
color feature timed to tie in with 
sandwich month appeared in Look 
which went on sale July 26. 

The Look article suggests center- 
piece arrangements starring loaves 
of bread. The centers have been cut 
out and filled with smaller sand- 
wiches or with various sandwich 
spreads. Fillings include fresh and 
canned meats, fish, cheese, vegeta- 
bles and fruits. 

The August issue of Woman‘s 
Home Companion features a beach 
picnic scene on the front cover and 
inside, from pages 99 through 107 is 
an article entitled, “How to Plan a 
Wonder Picnic.” It covers outdoor 
meals for along the way, at the week- 
end cabin, at the beach and in a 
nearby park. Sandwiches are featured 
throughout. 





Possible Impact of Seaway on 


Milling, Grain Trade Analyzed 


BUFFALO — The advent of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the op- 
portunity for exporters to make all- 
water shipments from the Midwest 
to foreign ports may bring important 
changes in Buffalo’s role as a wheat 
and flour center. 

Potential changes in marketing and 
transportation have been analyzed 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Stanley W. Phillips, agriculture 
economist for the department said, 
“the chances are small that all out- 
bound shipments of wheat will use 
the seaway,” but he suggests the pos- 
sibility that a large portion of the 
export grain and flour may be 
shipped directly from key Midwest 
grain centers. 

Mr. Phillips’ report added that 
“during the four winter months when 
the seaway will be closed, wheat and 
flour can be moved by rail to the 
seaboard from Buffalo, where newly 
harvested grain will have been stored 
in the late autumn months.” 

“The lake carriers can operate on 
the lakes later in the fall than can 
ocean vessels, because the latter must 
pass through the seaway before ice 


forms at the mouth of 
Lawrence. 

“In the spring, lake carriers can 
make one or more voyages before 
ships can reach the head of the lakes 
from the Atlantic Ocean. Handling 
and milling equipment at Buffalo, 
used largely for the domestic trade, 
will be available for use by the ex- 
port trade.” 

The important relationship of the 
winter closedown of the seaway to 
the peak grain export season was 
pointed up in the report. 

From 1950 to 1954 total wheat 
exports from New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore in December, January, 
February and March amounted to 
nearly 40% of the annual total. 

“These are the months when the 
seaway will be closed,” the report 
noted. 

Buffalo, the country’s largest mill- 
ing center, mills wheat for domestic 
consumption, foreign trade and Ca- 
nadian accounts, under arrangements 
known as milling-in-bond. The report 
added: 

“Flour milling capacity at the head 
of the lakes may be increased to ac- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Drouth Relief 
Likely to Be 
Continued 


WASHINGTON — Information dis- 
closed at the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture now indicates that the pres- 
ent drouth relief program is likely to 
be continued in at least certain areas, 
and it could be continued or extended 
into other areas if drouth prevails. 

It has been indicated that the pro- 
gram probably will be continued in 
sections of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, and it may be carried out 
in other places. 

Meanwhile, as of this time, USDA 
appears to have halted the old drouth 
feed program since it previously 
stopped issuance of farmers’ and 
ranchers’ purchase orders. This means 
time is running out, for previously 
issued orders cover requirements 
only through August. 

It should be expected that within 
a short time, USDA will announce 
an extension of the present program 
for at least certain sections. 

This announcement may follow the 
August crop report, to be issued Aug. 
10, which will show pasture and mois- 
ture conditions at that time. No 
change is expected which will reduce 
materially unfavorable conditions in 
parts of Texas, Kansas and Okla- 
homa and possibly other sections. 
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Kansas Elevator 


Declared Irregular 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—By action 
of the directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Aug. 2 the River-Rail 
elevator in Kansas City, Kansas, was 
declared irregular and its warehouse 
receipts no longer deliverable on the 
Kansas City market. Board of trade 
sources indicated the action stemmed 
from a failure of Bartlett & Co., oper- 
ators of the 6-million-bushel River- 
Rail house, to comply with a rule 
which requires an annual weigh-up by 
all regular public grain warehouses 
operating under the Kansas City 
Board of Trade regulations. 

Bartlett & Co. officials revealed 
that under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Warehouse Commission a thor- 
ough measure-up was conducted at 
the elevator recently and that the 
company has applied for a federal 
warehouse license. 

The annual weigh-up regulation has 
tended to increase the responsibili- 
ties of warehousemen in recent years 
due to the fact that they have had 
to carry over huge stocks of govern- 
ment-owned grain in their elevators. 
Under normal conditions the eleva- 
tors would be at low storage levels in 
the spring, allowing a quicker, less 
costly weigh-up. 

On July 26 the Kansas City direc- 
tors agreed to have members of the 
board vote on an amendment to the 
rules which would allow a measure- 
up optional to a weigh-up. At the 
next meeting, Aug. 2, this decision 
was delayed pending further conclu- 
sions from a special committee which 
was formed to look into the problem. 

Members of the special committee 


include Gunnard A. Johnson, Wol- 
cott & Lincoln, Inc., chairman; John 
Dunn, Morris Grain Co.; Joseph 


Gregg, Morrison - Gregg - Mitchell 
Grain Co.; Kenneth S, Hart, Hart 
Grain Co., and T. A. O’Sullivan, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. 
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Domestic Activity 


CHICAGO—Domestic sales report- 
ed for the week ended Aug. 3 are 
as follows: 209,386 bu. corn, 153,032 
bu. wheat, 13,769 bu. oats and 435,- 
862 bu. soybeans. Of the total re- 
ported, 5,562 bu. corn and 1,106 bu. 
wheat were sold from bin sites. Larg- 
est single wheat sale was 25,000 bu. 
No. 1 HYNS, at $2.76%, in store, 
Buffalo. 


¥ v 


MINNEAPOLIS — Domestic sales 
reported for the week ended Aug. 4 
are as follows: 237,344 bu. wheat, 
349,850 bu. corn, 130,667 bu. barley, 
92,184 bu. oats, 77,490 ru. rye, 45,- 
659 bu. flax and 661,030 bu. soy- 
beans. Also handled by the Minne- 
apolis office was the sale of 1,020,000 
bu. flaxseed and the purchase of 20,- 
400,000 Ib. of resultant linseed oil. 


¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Domestic sales 
reported for the week ended Aug. 4 
are as follows: 28,048 bu. wheat, 48,- 
317 bu. corn, 14,597 bu. oats, 1,786 bu. 
rye, 54,268 bu. soybeans, and 125,965 
cwt. grain sorghum. Under the ex- 
change program 300,000 bu. No. 2 
RW in store at Sikeston, Mo., were 
sold at $2.06%, and 300,000 bu. No. 2 
RW, in store at New Orleans were 
purchased at $2.05%. Another 150,000 
bu. No. 2 RW in store at Sikeston 
were sold at $2.06% in exchange for 
the purchase of 150,000 bu. No. 2 
RW in store at Mobile, Ala., at 
$2.05%. Two large domestic grain 
sorghum sales were reported: 280,- 
000 bu. No. 2 YM, in store, Spear- 
ville, Kansas, at $2.05; 560,000 bu. 
No. 2 YM, in store, Colby, Kansas, 
at $1.94. Under the emergency feed 
program, 1,000,000 bu. No. 2 YC, in 
store at Fremont, Neb., were sold at 
$1.49%4. 

Domestic sales reported for the 
week ended July 28 are as follows: 
17.481 bu. wheat, 58,870 bu. corn, 
26,717 bu. oats, 6,832 bu. soybeans 
and 73,153 bu. grain sorghum. 


¥ ¥ 
PORTLAND — Domestic sales re- 
ported for the week ended Aug. 3 
are as follows: 156,492 bu. wheat, 
61.571 bu. barley, 17,206 bu. oats, 
3.642 bu. rye and 2,100 cwt. grain 
sorghum. 
¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—Domestic sales reported 
for the week ended Aug. 5 are as 
follows: 1,750 bu. wheat, 177,614 bu. 
grain sorghum, 26.140 bu. soybeans, 
5.215 bu. corn and 732,642 ewt. rough 
rice. 

vo ¥ 


Export Sales 


KANSAS CITY—Export sales re- 
ported for the week ended Aug. 4 are 
as follows: 59,856 bu. wheat sold for 
use in the non-IWA export program. 
Two large sales of wheat for export 
were reported: 103,667 bu. No. 1 HW, 
10.99% prot., in store at Denver, sold 
at $135%; and 129,333 bu. No. 1 
HW, 10.99% prot., sold at $1.35%. 
Export sales for the week ended 
July 28 are as follows: 56,111 bu. 
wheat and 10,196 bu. wheat sold for 
use in the non-IWA export program. 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





CHICAGO—Export sales reported 
for the week ended Aug. 3 are as 
follows: 258,993 bu. wheat and 56,- 
665 bu. corn. Included were the fol- 
lowing: 100,000 bu. No. 2 SRW, in 
store at Albany, sold at $2.09%; 
100,000 bu. No. 2 SRW, in store at 
Albany, sold at $1.99%. 


¥ ¥ 


DALLAS — Export sales reported 
for the week ended Aug. 5 are as 
follows: 322,872 bu. wheat and l1,- 
239,000 bu. grain sorghum. 

¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND—FExport sales report- 
ed for the week ended Aug. 3 are 
as follows: 4,190,333 bu. wheat. In- 
cluded in the total are the following 
large sales: 360,084 bu. WW, at 
$1.61%, f.o.b. ship, NW coast; 345,- 
666 bu. WW, at $1.61%, f.o.b. ship, 
NW coast; 352,701 bu. WW, at 
$1.61% and 367,433 bu. WW, at 
$2.17%, f.o.b. ship, NW coast; 2,542,- 
822 bu. WW, at $1.61%, f.o.b. ship, 
NW coast. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS—Export sales re- 
ported for the week ended Aug. 4 
are as follows: 16,198 bu. wheat and 
200,000 bu. rye. 

¥ ¥ 


Offerings 


DALLAS—Bids will be opened Aug. 
11 on 447 tons broken rice to be sold 
for domestic use as feed or export. 
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MONTANA EXPANSION 
GERALDINE, MONT.—The Ger- 
aldine (Mont.) Equity Elevator Co. is 
constructing an office and annex to 
its facilities here. 


Provisions of Ellender 
Bill Seen as Serious 
Threat to Grain Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A hot potato was 
tossed into the laps of the grain 
warehousing industry and commodity 
futures markets last week as Con- 
gress adjourned. The hot potato was 
in the form of S. 2684, a bill “to 
facilitate the marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities.” 


The bill, introduced by Sen. Allen 
J. Ellender (D., La.), chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
is so drastic in its concept that few 
warehousemen or grain merchandis- 
ers believe it has any chance of pas- 
sage when and if it is taken up at 
the next session of Congress. 

The proposal appears to have been 
spawned following hearings here this 
year regarding storage practices in 
the Chicago terminal market. It is 
alleged that farmers had difficulty 
in obtaining space in that market 
unless they agreed to pay a full year’s 
storage in advance at the public 
tariff rates of that market—rates 
which are higher than those charged 
under the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement. 

Came as Surprise 

After the hearings Sen. Ellender 
said he planned to introduce legisla- 
tion to correct conditions reported, 
but he intimated that he would de- 
fer introduction of any bill until 
after hearings in the Chicago mar- 
ket. The fact that he jumped the 
gun late in the recent session by in- 
troducing the measure took virtually 
everyone by surprise. 

Contributing to the surprise and 
consternation were the radical pro- 
posals in the bill. They are regarded, 
if adopted, as thoroughly disruptive 





Large Sales Seen as Test 
Of Carrying Charge Principle 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation recently advised millers 
not to “turn the clock back” in the 
matter of assessing carrying charges 
on flour deliveries made after 120 
days from date of contract. 

The statement on carrying charges 
was prompted by the fact that heavy 
purchases of flour in July will mean 
that not all of the flour booked will 
be ordered out during the regular 
contract period. 

MNF officials noted that many 
buyers booked their needs for five 
to eight months or even longer. This 
means that a large number of flour 
contracts will reach the carrying 
charge stage in November. The ton- 
nage to which carrying charges will 
apply next November is almost cer- 
tainly greater than at any previous 
time in the history of this contract 
provision. 

The federation recalled that in 
1938 a new contract form was adop- 
ted which had as its most essential 
feature a provision for assessing 
carrying charges on deliveries made 
after 120 days from date of contract. 
This gave the baker an incentive to 
order out his flour during the con- 


tract period, and it gradually reduced 
the amount of excessive forward 
bookings. 

With the carrying charge provision 
in force, conditions for both the 
baking and milling industries im- 
proved. The number of seriously 
delinquent contracts on mill books 
was reduced radically, the MNF 
pointed out. 

Now, with the big volume of flour 
on the books as a result of the huge 
sales of hard winter wheat flour in 
July, the MNF is advising mills not 
to “turn the clock back” to condi- 
tions which existed prior to 1938. 

Federation officials said it is ex- 
pected that November of this year, 
with its large volume of delinquent 
contracts, may test the carrying 
charge principle more than it has 
been tested for years. 

“Tt will be no surprise to find a 
few bakers who will clamor to have 
their carrying charges waived, and 
thus sacrifice a program which has 
proved to be of long time benefit to 
their industry,” MNF officials said. 
“Likewise, it will be no surprise to 
find a few millers who will resort to 
subterfuges such as claiming that 

(Continued on page 28) 


to the warehousing and grain mer- 
chandising industries. 

Here is an analysis of what is pro- 
posed: 

The title of the bill, “To Facilitate 
the Marketing of Agricultural Com- 
modities” (a most disarming descrip- 
tion), can only lead to doubts as to 
the seriousness of the Louisiana 
senator but, if real, must lead to 
little less than anguished concern on 
part of business people affected. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend 
the Commodity Exchange Act and 
the U.S. Warehouse Act. 

The CEA act would be amended 
to prohibit warehousemen whose re- 
ceipts were tenderable on futures 
contracts from engaging in futures 
market trading in those commodi- 
ties and from merchandising grain. 

If this condition were imposed, it 
would put the Chicago terminal mar- 
ket back under original provisions of 
the Illinois warehouse act, under 
which the warehouseman could only 
receive grain for storage and could 
not own grain in that house. That 
basic Illinois act subsequently was 
upset in court and is no longer opera- 
tive. 

Storage Rates 

The bill also would require main- 
tenance of “just and reasonable 
rates” for storage and related serv- 
ice. At the Senate hearings to be 
held in Chicago by the Agriculture 
Committee on Nov. 21, this point 
could be one of heated controversy 
since there is a conflict of charges 
between the Illinois public tariffs and 
those of the grain storage agreement, 
at least for farmers attempting to 
obtain Chicago terminal space to 
qualify for loans on grain at that 
point. 

This issue has been before USDA 
on previous occasions, but the legal 
technicalities and surface conflict be- 
tween these rate patterns have been 
brushed aside as academic, for, if 
USDA took a firm position against 
the public tariff rates in Illinois and 
available to warehousemen under the 
U.S. Warehouse Act, the government 
might, in effect, be denying farmers 
the opportunity to qualify for loans. 

The Ellender bill also would re- 
quire warehousemen to accept for 
storage in order of tender any com- 
modity suitable for storage without 
discrimination between persons ask- 
ing for storage. 

In instances of violation of the 
bill, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after hearing and appeal, would be 
empowered to issue orders to cease 
and desist from such violations, and 
the secretary also would be author- 
ized to fix just and reasonable rates, 
non-discriminatory practices and 
standards of service. Further failure 
to comply would authorize the Secre- 
tary to remove receipts tenderable 
on futures contracts from contract 
delivery. 


Would Notify Secretary 

Another section of the bill would 
make receipts issued by any ware- 
houseman tenderable in satisfaction 
of futures contracts only if the ware- 
houseman has notified the Secretary 
of Agriculture that such receipts are 
tenderable, and if the Secretary has 
not under the provisions mentioned 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Expectation of major buying of 
spring wheat flour dominated the 
market picture last week, with the 
trade indicating that interest on the 
part of buyers was sharp and that 
bookings could develop momentarily. 

The wheat market has been under 
pressure of the harvest movement for 
several days, with premiums sharply 
lower and flour quotations below 
those at which good-sized sales were 
made a few weeks back. Flour for 
delivery after Sept. 15 continued to 
be offered at the same level. 

Some spring wheat flour buyers 
booked fairly heavily last week, and 
sales averaged 125% of capacity, 
compared with 88% the week before. 
In the Southwest, sales dwindled to 
practically nothing, with the average 
dropping to 12% from 21% the pre- 
vious week. 

A bearish private crop report pub- 
lished last week tended to push prices 
even lower, and issuance of the official 
August report this week is likely to 
be a key factor in spring wheat price 
developments. 

Export trade was quiet last week, 
with the only business of any volume 
reportedly done with Norway. On the 
Pacific Coast improved business with 
the Philippines and Hawaii was re- 
ported. Canadian exports were light. 

U.S. flour production averaged 91% 
of capacity, compared with 94% the 
previous week and 86% a year ago. 
Output was lower in all areas but 
Buffalo, where a moderate increase 
was reported. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour ex- 
panded somewhat last week for 
spring wheat mills, with volume av- 
eraging 125% of five-day capacity, 


compared with 88% the previous 
week and 328% a year ago. 
There were a few scattered sales 


to smaller buyers, but the bulk of the 
business was made up of some large- 
sized bookings by more substantial 
buyers. With the market on a down- 
trend most of the week, it appeared 
that some buyers wanted to assure 
themselves of having at least a por- 
tion of their needs on order. 

Keen interest in price developments 
continued through the week and into 
the early part of this week, and the 
trade felt that a major buying period 
could develop momentarily. Quota- 
tions on nearby shipments were re- 
duced as much as 25¢ from the pre- 
vious week, and the new crop level 
(for shipment after Sept. 15) held 
unchanged at $5.85, bulk. Because of 
the steady downtrend in prices over 
the past several days, the discount 
for new crop is not as great as 
existed when it first went into effect. 

Wheat prices are rapidly adjusting 
to the new crop basis as receipts ex- 
pand at Minneapolis, with premiums 
moving down sharply. Price ideas 
could easily crystallize rapidly follow- 
ing publication of the government’s 
August crop report on Aug. 10. 

By and large, the family flour trade 
is marking time on_ bookings, 
although a few scattered accounts 
booked moderate quantities in antici- 
pation of possible sudden strength in 
prices. 1n general, mills have not 
recommended widespread coverage. 
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Trade Attention Focused 
On Prospects for Big 


Bookings of Springs 


Prices were unchanged. 
Clear flour was quoted lower, with 
no extra discount for later shipment. 
Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 72% of capacity, compared 
with 88% the previous week and 
88% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 77% 
of capacity, compared with 80% the 
week before and 84% a year ago. 
Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 102% of capacity, compared 
with 91% the previous week. 
Quotations Aug. 5, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.20@6.38, 
short patent $6.30@6.48, high gluten 
$6.85@6.88, first clear $5.73@6.08, 
whole wheat $6.10@6.13, family $6.50 
@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The flour business 
was extremely slow in the South- 
west last week. Sales averaged only 
12% of capacity in the area, com- 
pared with 21% in the previous week 
and 18% a year ago. 

Demand for all types of flour 
reached close to an absolute mini- 
mum. Bakery flour buyers were not 
interested in acquiring additional 
amounts on top of previous heavy 
purchases even though the price came 
within a few cents of the crop year’s 
low again. Family flour interests, 
also, are well-booked with flour and 
demand is very spotty at the present 
time. Other types of flour were in 
moderate demand, too, and in general 
business was very limited. The only 
sales which rose above the single car 
class were dealings with a regular 
price-date-of-shipment bakery flour 
buyer. 

Operations showed some improve- 
ment in the area during the week. 
Directions were slightly improved, 
and more mills were able to acquire 
a full five-day run. 


Clears continued to be in short 


supply, although demand was rather 
slow. Thus a wide spread between 
scarce high protein clears and the 
low grade types continued. The only 
export of any consequence was a pur- 
chase by Norway for Gulf clearance. 

Quotations Aug. 5, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.71@5.74, standard 
95% patent $5.61@5.64, straight $5.56 
@5.59, established brands of family 
flour $6@7.25, first clears }4.55@ 
5.35, second clears $4.35@4.40, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
20%, compared with 28% the pre- 
ceding week and 29% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Aug. 5 were unchanged on 
family flour and 5¢ lower on bakery 
fiour. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices a shade higher 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were draggy. 

Oklahoma City: The week was 
quiet with litthke demand for flour. 
Operations continued slow as in pre- 
vious weeks. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and 5¢ lower on bak- 
ery. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Aug. 6: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.60@7, standard patent 
$6.10@6.30; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.95@6.15, 95% standard 
$5.85@6.05, straight grade $5.80@6. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand for flour was rath- 
er quiet last week, although there 
was a small amount of bakery, family 
flour and export business, which 
probably totalled 20% of capacity. 
Running time averaged three to four 
days per week. Prices were un- 
changed except that first clears were 
10¢ higher. Quotations Aug. 5: Extra 
high patent $6.80@7.10; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6@6.10; first 
clears, unenriched, $4.90@5, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
slack in this area last week. With 
virtually all classes of trade well 
booked for the next several months, 
business was limited entirely to sin- 
gle carlots. Family trade was the 
same. Operations were about five 
full days with outlook for next week 
at 4% days. Prices were off 5¢ due 

(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Wheat Breaks Sharply 
As Supply Outlook Brightens 


With supply prospects vastly im- 
proved over last year and new crop 
offerings plentiful, durum wheat 
prices broke sharply last week. Buy- 
ing interest in blended products was 
limited, however, as the macaroni 
trade watched price developments 
and hoped for further reductions. 

Because of prospects for more ade- 
quate supplies, the trade feels that 
manufacturers will be able to have 
more choice in the types of blends 
they buy this crop year—perhaps 
straight durum granulars and semo- 
lina, also. Quotations were made this 
week on 50-50 blends of durum and 
hard wheat. It is still too early to 
tell what types will be in the biggest 
demand, as much will depend on 
later price developments. 

A private crop estimate placed 
durum production in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota at almost 14 
million bushels. Good yields are ex- 
pected in Montana as well. The trade 
will be keenly interested in the offi- 
cial estimate to be released Aug. 10. 

Durum wheat prices dropped as 


much as 40@45¢ bu. in the week 
ending Aug. 8, with the top of the 
range now $3.25 bu. at Minneapolis. 
Durum granular blends, 25-75%, 
were quoted at $6.70 and 50-50% at 
$7.10 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 5 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


pM MEET Eee OT Pe ee $3.00 @ 3.25 
59 It 2.95 @3.20 
OG BA ac anadacts tabocdcaeaen 2.90 @ 3.15 
\. Serre ee 2.85@3.10 
SN a5 anS ewe S shee akan 2.75 @ 3.05 
Py Soe sb ucateieamebaee te ead 2.65 @ 2.95 
4 Ib 2.55 @2.85 
(Serr ee oe 2.45 @2.75 
a ee oe Ee Ee 2.35 @ 2.65 
1 lb 2.25@2.50 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 1-5 ....... 168,500 92,451 55 
Previous week .. 168,500 *102,852 61 
SOR? OHO ccteccs 168,500 142,456 84 


Crop year 
production 
Aug. 5, 509,922 


Aug. 6, 


1955 ... 
1954 . 
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Millfeed Market 
Mainly Quiet; 
Interest Light 


Millfeed trade was mostly quiet 
last week, although some mild inter- 
est developed at the lower price 
levels. Heavy feeds went through a 
sharp readjustment in the Chicago 
market, dropping several dollars a 
ton. Bran firmed up moderately at 
Minneapolis as offerings were lighter. 

Scattered demand for range cattle 
feed, rather steady interest in broiler 
and turkey feeds and moderate price 
declines were components of the 
southwestern feed _ situation last 
week. Egg feed demand continued 
at disappointing levels, and there still 
was no improvement in hog feed in- 
terest. 

Dry grasslands led to the aroused 
feed interest on the part of some 
feeders who want to hasten their 
stock to market. Hanging over the 
feed picture was the pending move- 
ment in volume of milo and corn. 
New milo already is being trucked 
into northern sections of the area, 
depressing the value of such ingre- 
dients as millfeed and hominy feed. 

Mills operated at five days last 
week on schedules which required 
one or two shifts. The recent pattern 
has been to run fairly close to the 
mill on orders through part of the 
week with occasional spurts in inter- 
est which, in most cases filled out 
the remaining running time for the 
week. Few mills, however, are run- 
ning at full capacity for five days. 

Feed sales dwindled in the North- 
west last week as sales of poultry 
feeds slipped further and hog feed 
business, while remaining in a better 
position than most other categories, 
showed a slower trend. 


Also contributing to the lighter 
volume was the passing of the peak 
in turkey feed demand, some manu- 
facturers report. Dairy feed sales re- 
mained limited. 

Some improvement in the egg mar- 
ket developed, holding promise of bet- 
ter feed sales before too long. How- 
ever, hot weather has cut production 
and feed consumption of layers. 

Early indications point to a good 
cattle feed business this fall, with 
sales expected to develop soon. Dairy 
concentrates are expected to move 
well, also, although because of lower 
grain price prospects feeding of 
other types of dairy feed may be cut 
back. 

Dealers are holding their stocks of 
feed down in anticipation of price de- 
clines, and keen competition from 
plentiful and low-priced feed grains 
available for straight feeding is ex- 
pected. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,344 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,480 in the 
previous week and 46,330 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 235,- 
966 tons as compared with 247,109 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR MOVED 
FAIRVIEW, MONT.—The Fair- 
view (Mont.) Mill Co. has moved an 
elevator from Nohly to Fairview 
where it is being placed near the 
firm’s elevator facilities. 
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Wheat Prices Decline 
Further; Boost in 
Crop Size Indicated 


Wheat prices continued to slide in 
the week ended Aug. 8, with the 
growing pressure of new crop har- 
vesting in the spring wheat territory 
influencing the declines in other mar- 
kets as well as at Minneapolis. The 
September contract at Minneapolis 
declined 2%¢ bu., while September 
was off 4%¢ bu. at Chicago and 5¢ 
bu. at Kansas City. Other deliveries 
at the three markets were down 1% 
@4%¢ bu. Despite the rapid taper- 
ing off of new receipts of winter 
wheat, which up to recently had ex- 
erted pressure on Kansas City fu- 
tures, prices edged downward. An 
important factor in price making was 
the publication of a private crop es- 
timate which indicated a substan- 
tial increase in wheat production and 
gains for other grains as well. Sales 
of spring wheat flour gave modcr- 
ate support to Minneapolis futures, 
but large-scale forward buying did 
not develop. Premiums at Minneapo- 
lis fell off sharply but held steady 
to slightly higher at Kansas City. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 9 were: Chicago — September 
$1.93%@%, December $1.97% @%, 
March $1.97%@%, May $1.93%, 
July $1.81%4; Minneapolis — Septem- 
ber $2.21%, December $2.20%, May 
$2.18%; Kansas City — September 
$2.074%4, December $2.10%, March 
$2.10%, May $2.04%. 

66 Million Boost 

Considerable market attention was 
directed to the crop estimate made 
by C. M. Galvin, Chicago crop stat- 
istician. The report pointed to an in- 
crease in all wheat prospects of 66 
million bushels over the government’s 
July 1 figure, consisting of a 31 mil- 
lion increase in winter wheat and 
35 million in spring wheat. The win- 
ter wheat boost was attributed to 
higher yields than expected, and the 
spring wheat increase was based on 
generally improved growing condi- 
tions and lighter rust damage than 
was expected earlier. The government 
will release its August estimate 
Aug. 10. 

Rapid harvesting progress con- 
tinued in the spring wheat area. The 
Peavey Elevators report states that 
about 75% of the crop has been cut 
in the Red River Valley and central 
North Dakota, with 25 to 50% of the 
acreage cut at the most northern 
points. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Aug. 4 
amounted to 14.8 million bushels, 
compared with 19.7 million the pre- 
vious week and 12.7 for the compar- 
able week a year ago. At Minneapolis, 
receipts of all classes totaled 1,517 
cars of which 184 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth receipts totaled 1,134 
cars. 

Trading basis on cash spring wheat 
became quite unsettled at Minneapo- 
lis during the week, as traders sought 
adjustment to a new crop basis. With 
new crop samples generally indicating 
good protein content, protein pre- 
miums worked sharply lower. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat and up to 
13% protein were down 3@7¢, 14% 
lots 5@9¢, while 15% protein, and 
higher, traded as much as 18¢ lower 
than the week before, as compared 
with the futures. Premiums for test 
weight were also reduced to only 1¢ 
bu. for each pound over 58. 


On Aug. 5, the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat September price to 
7¢ over, 12% protein 2@14¢ over, 
13% protein 10@26¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 17@40¢ over, 15% protein 22@ 
49¢ over, 16% protein 32@66¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.56% 
and the durum 12.17%. 


Bids on durum wheat were sharply 
reduced during the week and were 
as much as 40@45¢ lower, as han- 
dlers adjusted their sights to a new 
crop basis. At the lower levels, de- 
mand broadened materially, with 
mills furnishing a good buying inter- 
est. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Re ee $ @2.30 
11% Protein we+ee 2.23@2.32 
Protein 2.25 @2.37 
Protein 2.33@2.49 
Protein 2.40@ 2.63 
15% Protein . 2.456@2.72 

16% Protein 

Protein premium 
% %. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
3¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
13¢ discount 
18¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
28¢ discount 
33¢ discount 
38¢ discount 
Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 
Spinkcota—10 @20¢ bu. less. 


Premiums Steady 

The impending corn and spring 
wheat harvest which had a dampen- 
ing effect on winter wheat futures 
caused the major portion of the price 
decline in cash wheat at Kansas City 
this week. Extent of the decline of 
the September basic option was close 
to 5¢, with the settling on Aug. 8 
at $2.07%, only 6¢ away from the 
year’s low. Cash premiums strength- 
ened last week due to a shortage of 
offerings compared with recent weeks. 
Milling premiums held steady, but 
less desirable offerings advanced 2¢ 
before reversing the trend by %¢ 
Aug. 8. The range for ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter Aug. 8 was 
%¢ under to 9¢ over. For 12.5% 
protein the range was 4@31¢ over 
and on 14% it was 10@37¢ over. 
Arrivals dipped to 1,375 cars last 
week, compared with 2,150 in the 
previous period and 1,055 a year ago. 
Further shrinkage is expected this 
week, but at the start of the week 
demand was such that the trend was 
no hardship on buyers. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


. 1 Dark and Hard $2.09% @2.51% 
2 Dark and Hard 0 

3 Dark and Hard 

4 Dark and Hard 

vo. 1 MD cuces on 

2 

3 


12% 
13% 
14% 


for over 16%, 1¢ each 


Ne. 4 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Aug. 8 at 
$2.35@2.37, with 13% protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.s 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo > 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 


output 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Aug. 1-5, Previous 


week 


Aug. 2-6, 
1954 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Ss. E. 

N. Pacific Coast . 


Note: Crop year totals for the 
The Northwestern Miler. 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 

. 279,850 

. 279,850 


Flour % ar 
output tivity 
238,710 

246,090 

266,542 


Aug. 1-5 nome 
Previous week 

WOR’ BHO .occes 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 
capacity 
Aug. 1-5 .......1,021,350 
Previous week . .1,021,350 
Year ago .......1,021,350 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
931,141 92 
984,050 97 
932,126 92 
873,031 86 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
475,000 
475,000 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
542,311 114 
526,368 111 


Aug. 1-5 

Previous week .. 
Year ago 459,500 467,029 101 
Two years ago .. 459,800 485,158 105 
Five-year average 100 
Ten-year 4 verage 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Flour 
output 
550,813 

*573,057 
514,347 
520,604 


5-day week 
capacity 
671,400 

. 671,400 

. 671,400 

671,400 


Aug. 1-5 
Previous week 
Year ago ...... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


*Previous 


Aug. 3-7, 


1954-55 crop year 


expressed in percentages: 


Aug. 2-6, 
1954 
618,054 


Aug. 3-7, 
1953 


663,017 


Aug, 4-8, 
1952 
701,875 

1,279,949 


week 
575,148 
, 230,140 ,198,668 1,111,430 
526,368 467,029 485,158 
573,057 514,347 


7 512,581 
302,891 5 247,258 


300,270 
3,292,414 


or 
eo 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to 


3 Aug. 5, 
1955 


Aug. 6, 
1954 
84 2,753,462 3,324,495 
94 5 6,4 45 
108 2,589,290 
76 2,731,380 
82 1,416,278 


Aug, 4-8, 
1952 


89 15,718,713 16,686,703 


will appear in subsequent issues of 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
929 


Flour 
output 
163 

» 05 


% ac 


Aug. 1-5 eos 
Previous week 
Year ago see 
Two years ago .. 2 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
Principal 
cluding 
Montana 


interior mills in Minnesota, 
Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


output tivity 
Aug § 79 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour 

capacity output 

Aug. 1-5 215,000 192,786 

Previous week 215,000 *189,006 

Year ago 215,000 125,761 

Two years ago .. 230,000 154,618 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

* Revised. 


% ac- 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Aug. 1-5 133,000 102,567 
Previous week . 133,200 113,885 
Year ago 133,200 122,490 
Two years ago .. 122,000 93,640 
Five-year average ee 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 5, 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
of Kansas’*City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*—. -—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 

production to date 

Aug. 1-5 23,689 126,120 
Previous week. .t24,910 
Two weeks ago . 25,873 
eee ececoces 24,273 

+ 22,487 

.+. 26,025 

-+-- 23,780 


131,894 
127,235 
140,282 
141,132 


-~Combined**— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
56,926 11,609 52,920 46,344 
10,624 146,480 
10,438 48,861 
9,193 51,653 46,330 
9,244 48,664 44,581 
9,103 56,866 48,347 
10,241 56,669 48,039 


235,966 


63,562 
72,224 
77,440 
80,765 


247,109 
248,123 
274,588 


278,566 


Note: Crop year totals for millfeed production for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in 


subsequent issues of The Northwestern Miller. 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. ¢Revised. 





common points. Offerings were plenti- 
ful and demand poor for milling 
wheat. 

Activity in the Pacific Northwest 
export wheat market increased con- 
siderably during the past week, when 
Japan purchased a total of ten car- 
goes of U.S. wheat and four cargoes 
of barley. Aug. 2 that nation bought 
four cargoes of western white for 
August-September shipment. Japan 
returned to the market Aug. 5 for 
the purchase of five cargoes of west- 
ern white and one cargo of 11% 
winters, also for August-September 
shipment. All of the grain was pur- 


chased under the new Public Law 
480 program. Exporters look for 
Japan to return this week for addi- 
tional supplies. Cash prices at the 
close on No. 1 soft white, white club, 
and hard winter, ordinary protein, 
were in a range of $2.16@2.20 bu.; 
No. 1 hard white Baart, 12% protein, 
was quoted at $2.40@2.42 bu., while 
Montana No. 1 hard winter, 12% 
protein, was priced nominally at 
$2.30 basis delivered coast, 15-day 
shipment. Harvesting of new crop is 
now in full swing, as a result of 
warm, dry weather throughout the 
area. 
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Great Plains Council Stresses 


Human Element in Problems 


LARAMIE, WYO. — The Great 
Plains Agricultural Council conclud- 
ed its annual three-day meeting July 
25-27 on the University of Wyoming 
campus with recommendations that 
stressed the human element in solv- 
ing short- and long-term problems in 
Great Plains agriculture. 

Agricultural agencies represented 
at the meeting included land-grant 
colleges and universities, experiment 
stations, extension services, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Agricultural Stabil- 
ization & Conservation committees, 
Forest Service, Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration and Farm Credit. 

During the meeting, E. L. Peterson, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, 
told how the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is moving to help Great 
Plains farmers stabilize their agri- 
culture, and Milward Simpson, Wy- 
oming’s governor, emphasized that, 
in the final analysis, the probiems 
of the region can be solved oniy by 
the people who own and operate the 
land. 

The council pointed out that it is 
depending on farmers and ranchers 
as groups and individuals for ideas, 
guidance and support in solving the 
problems. 

Delegates from the 10 Great Plains 
states agreed that the yearly hard- 
ships of some farmers and ranchers 
and the land-damaging dust bowl 
drouths are both syniptoms of a 
constant long-range problem under 
study by the council since it started 
in 1936. 

In an unofficial summary of its 
final report, the council said prob- 
lems in critical areas of the plains 
include: Improper land use, farm 
units of improper size and organiza- 
tion to fit conditions, inefficient use 
of water resources, and livestock 
numbers in excess of feed supply. 

The council also recognized that 
some well-managed farms and 
ranches have been damaged by ad- 
jacent poorly handled lands. 

In final action, the council set up 
an additional subcommittee to gather, 
evaluate and disseminate research in- 
formation and point up needs for ad- 
ditional research. It emphasized the 
need for an expanded and accelerated 
program of soil and water resource 
surveys and an enlarged study of 
climate in relation to hazards of 
plains farming and ranching. 

Delegates also called for an ex- 
panded study of farm and ranch size 
and organization best adapted to 
stabilizing plains agriculture. They 
asked for a critical study of existing 
governmental program in relation to 
farming and ranching on the plains. 


Human Element 


In pointing up the human element 
in plains problems, the report said: 
“The great potential of the Great 





FLOUR MERCHANDISING 
CLINIC 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation has announced its inten- 
tions to sponsor a flour merchandis- 
ing clinic for family flour millers. The 
date and place of the clinic have not 
been determined but will probably 
be in the fall, The clinic will be pat- 
terned after successful affairs of this 
type which have been held by other 
industries. 





Plains can be fully realized only by 
putting into effect the practices and 
procedures that will more completely 
control the effects of the weather 
hazards. 

“Drouth, floods and other disasters 
cannot be prevented—but the dam- 
aging effects can be greatly reduced. 
It must be done by people. Hence, 
we may say that the problem of 
alleviating the damages is a problem 
of, by, and for the people—-mainly 
the people living on the Great 
Plains.” 

Mr. Peterson told the council that 
USDA is interested in helping plains 
farmers and ranchers help themselves 
to stabilize their agriculture. 

He noted that the Great Plains 


(Continued on page 21) 





———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Modifies Sales 


Policy on Soybeans 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week modi- 
fied its sales policy for Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned soybeans acquired 
under the 1954 price support opera- 
tion by changing the method of de- 
termining minimum sales price to be 
in effect through Aug. 15 and by of- 
fering stocks remaining after Aug. 
15 for export sale only. 

Through Aug. 15 each lot of 
CCC-owned soybeans will be of- 
fered either for domestic sale for 
crushing or for export sale at the 
market price but not less than the 
basic loan rate for grade No. 2 soy- 
beans at point of production plus 4¢ 
bu. The 4¢ bu. to be added to the 
basic loan rate is the average of 
premiums and discounts now applied 
to the basic loan rate to determine 
the minimum sales price for each lot. 

Under this change, the prices will 
average about the same as if the 
minimum were determined on the 
basis of grading factors on each 
warehouse receipt but the time con- 
sumed by both buyers and the USDA 
for each sales transaction will be les- 
sened considerably. Sales will be 
made from CSS offices. 

After Aug. 15, CCC-owned soy- 
beans will be offered for sale on a bid 
basis for export only. The Chicago 
office will issue an announcement 
within a few days requesting bids to 
be received in the Chicago office not 
later than 1 pm. CDT Aug. 16. Ac- 
ceptance or rejection by USDA will 
be not later than Aug. 18. 

USDA officials estimate that of the 
approximately 17 million bushels of 
soybeans expected to be taken over 
under the 1954 price-support opera- 
tion, approximately 6 million bushels 
have been sold since June 15, when 
CCC-owned soybeans were offered 
for sale at market prices but not 
less than 1954 support rates. This 
leaves a total of approximately 11 
million bushels of soybeans available 
for sale from the CCC inventory. 


¥ ¥ 


Processors Satisfied 


WASHINGTON—Soybean process- 
ing interests reporting here to USDA 
officials have expressed satisfaction 
with the new soybean sales policy of 
Commodity Credit Corp. They say 
that the week's time given processors 
to purchase available stocks of soy- 
beans is adequate and that most 
processors know by this time their 
requirements for beans between now 
and when the new crop will be avail- 
able. 


MILLER 
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LOADING GRAIN CARGO — Loading an oil tanker with grain was a new 
experience to workers in the port of Boston. The above view shows a part 
of the deck of the Greek tanker, Adrias, with loading well under way. The 
load had to be trimmed by hand. The shipment was seen as an example of 
what private initiative is doing to bring Boston back into prominence in 
world trade. It was arranged and supervised by the Charles J. Koelsch Grain 
Co., Inc., for the Continental Grain Co. 


Barley Loaded Into Tanker at Boston 
Said to Brighten Outlook for That Port 


BOSTON—Eight hundred thousand 
bushels of barley were loaded here 
into the Greek tanker, Adrias, on 
July 6. The grain cargo, headed for 
Turkey, was believed to be the larg- 
est shipment of grain through the 
port at East Boston, and possibly 
the largest anywhere. The vessel was 
the first tanker to take grain from 
Boston. 

The shipment was arranged and 
supervised by the Charles J. Koelsch 
Grain Co., Inc., for Continental Grain 
Co. Continental Grain recently leased 
the New York Central Railroad’s 
Grand Junction elevator for a five- 
year period. 

The event had particular signifi- 
cance, according to an editorial in the 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger. Leas- 
ing of the elevator and the resulting 
grain shipment were said to have 
changed the glum situation at the 
port. Boston was described as an 
overflow port, with ships coming into 
the port only when they couldn’t 
get in elsewhere. Success of the cur- 
rent operation, the editorial said, will 
determine to a large extent what 
happens in the future. The General 
Court should imitate the example 
private initiative has shown and do 
its part to bring Boston back to its 
proper place in world trade, the 
newspaper editorial concluded. 

The Adrias had to be washed and 
chemically cleaned to make her suit- 
able for carrying the edible cargo. 
Ships, such as the Adrias, brinfg oil 
to this country from the Middle East, 
but often return empty because east- 
bound cargoes for tankers are hard 
to find. 


Koelsch’s shipment of grain for 
Continental Grain utilized the huge 
capacity of the tanker. A _ liberty 
ship carries about 9,000 tons. The 
Adrias accommodates more than 
twice that amount. Loading of the 
cargo of grain was supervised by 
Roland and Herbert F. Koelsch of 
the Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc., 
and Joseph Murray, stevedoring con- 
tractor for Atlantic & Gulf, Inc. 

With Continental Grain’s interest 


in using the port in connection with 
its export activities, Charles J. 
Koelsch Grain Co., Inc., hopes that 
shipments from the East Boston ele- 
vator will be increased to 10 or 12 
million bushels each year. Capacity 
of the elevator is said to be about 
one million bushels. 

A small shipment of grain was 
loaded into a tanker last year in 
Texas. Also last spring the tanker 
Transnorthern was acquired by 
Transnorthern Shipping Corp., New 
York, from Sun Oil Co., and left 
Norfolk, Va., for Turkey with an 
initial cargo of 707,084 bu. of oats. 
The Transnorthern is currently under 
charter to Cargill International for 
a shipment of assorted grains from 
New Orleans to Rotterdam. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. Patterson Co. Buys 


Salina, Kansas, Bakery 


SALINA, KANSAS—Heath’s Hol- 
sum Bakery, Salina, Kansas, has been 
sold to the C. J. Patterson Co. of 
Kansas City. The announcement was 
made by Charles F. Heath of the 
Heath firm. 


The bakery, now operating ex- 
tensively in central and western 
Kansas, was founded by H. H. Heath. 
It has been managed since 1934 by 
his sons A. E. and C. F. Heath. 

The Patterson company took over 
operations Aug. 1, with Willard Vann, 
former manager of Ark Bakers of 
Wichita as new manager. 

According to R. M. Patterson, pres- 
ident of the Patterson company, no 
changes in personnel or policy are 
foreseen for the bakery. The opera- 
tion will continue with the name 
Holsum. 


————- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEARING COMPLETION 
SHOOK, KANSAS—The new 200,- 
000-bu. elevator being built by the 
Farmers Cooperative Grain & Mer- 
cantile Union of Shook, Kansas, will 
be completed soon, according to 
Wallace M. Hays, manager. 
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FIRST IN CANADA—Bulk flour delivery has arrived in Canada. Christie’s 
Bakery at Toronto is the first bakery to be on the receiving end of the swift, 
new method introduced by Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. and operating from 
the Humberstone, Ont., mill. In this picture, the Robin Hood bulk trailer is 


being backed 


into Christie’s receiving department prior to discharge. 





Winnipeg Exchange Lists U.K. 
Replies to Trade Questions 


WINNIPEG—A tabulation of an- 
swers received by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange in connection with 
its recent survey of the feelings of 
British wheat importers in regard to 
the present wheat pricing policy in 
Canada indicates that U.K. buyers 
are not satisfied with current meth- 
ods. The survey, the result of a 
questionnaire distributed by the 
Grain Exchange some months age to 
68 wheat importing firms in the 
U.K., includes the opinions of the 49 
firms who answered in whole or in 
part. 

Disregarding actual price levels 
for wheat 28 importers stated that 
the present Canadian wheat pricing 
system was not satisfactory; 12 con- 
firmed it as satisfactory while 9 cor- 
respondents did not express an opin- 
ion one way or the other. 

Of the 49 importers who replied to 
the questionnaire, 37 believed an open 
market would provide a more satis- 
factory pricing mechanism than the 
present system with 9 expressing the 
opinion that the open market would 
be less satisfactory in determining 
wheat prices. 

Only 11 of the 49 importing firms 
considered that adequate price pro- 


tection was afforded by the present 
pricing system while 30 of them 
stated that such protection was not 
satisfactory. Among correspondents, 
36 claimed that price protection 
would be greater in an open market 
whereas 9 considered that it would be 
less. 

In reply to a question asking if re- 
serve wheat stocks would vary sig- 
nificantly were the hedging facilities 
of an open Canadian market availa- 
ble, 39 answers were received. Of 
these 24 stated that the British im- 
porters would maintain large stocks 
of Canadian wheat; 13 indicated they 
would remain about the same and 
two said they would carry smaller 
stocks. 

The third question sought an opin- 
ion as to the accuracy of the present 
system in reflecting day-to-day price 
differentials between grades of Can- 
adian wheat. Of the 49 replies re- 
ceived 31 of the importing firms 
stated that in their opinion the pres- 
ent system did not properly and ac- 
curately reflect day-to-day differen- 
tials, 11 were satisfied that it did 
and 7 did not express any opinion. 

Another section to this same ques- 
tion indicated that a majority of 
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importers held the view that the open 
market would better reflect price 
differentials or price spreads for 
various grades with more accuracy. 

Nearly 90% of the British import- 
ers queried were in favor of the open 
market as the best means of deter- 
mining day-to-day values for Can- 
adian wheat. 

Customer opinion in regard to the 
mechanical difficulties sometimes en- 
countered in buying Canadian wheat 
was not nearly so marked as it was 
with regard to Canadian pricing 
methods. Well over 50% of the im- 
porters stated they were usually able 
to buy the particular grades they 
desired and a similar proportion de- 
clared that their purchases of Can- 
adian wheat during 1954 would have 
been more if normal hedging facili- 
ties had been available in Canada. 

A final question relating to com- 
modity agreements showed two of 
the importers queried favoring bi- 
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lateral commodity agreements, none 
favoring multilaterial agreements 
with 45 preferring to dispense with 
government commodity agreements 
altogether. 

In submitting the questionnaire to 
the British importers, which went out 
under the signature of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, the hope was ex- 
pressed that the replies would con- 
tribute to a better understanding of 
the problems and requirements of a 
very important group of Canadian 
wheat customers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURUM PRICES 

WINNIPEG—Average prices for 
Canadian durum during July were 
quoted Aug. 3 by the Canadian Wheat 
Board at $2.11% per bu. for domestic 
and $2.71% per bu. for export, both 
prices basis No. 1 C.W. amber durum 
in store at Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 
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Doty Speeds Up Service .. . 


LABORATORY 
UPS CAPACITY 


QUICK REPORTS FROM TWO LOCATIONS 
KANSAS CITY — OMAHA 


We have added laboratory facilities in 
the Omaha Grain Exchange to speed our 
milling and baking service. Fully equipped 
and expertly staffed. In charge of E. J. 
Rosse, well known cereal chemist, asso- 
ciated for many years with mill labora- 
tories and baking companies. And at Kan- 
sas City we have expanded our space and 
equipment, too. We are set to give you 
the fastest reports you ever had. 


ON THE NEW CROP 


WE CAN HELP YOU—3 WAYS 


Let Doty check your results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours. We have all the modern equipment 
and years of experience in working with millers 


Doty is milling and baking new crop wheats from 
a wide area. We have crop survey information of 
great value to your production and laboratory de- 


If the harvest rush is swamp- 
ing your laboratory, let us 
run those extra experi- 
mental milling, feed 
and sanitation samples. 
Volume makes our 
service very economi- 


4 8 W. 9th St., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Buying Procedures in 
Europe's Grain Trade 


Several trade visitors to Europe 
have brought back reports of dissatis- 
faction with the quality of American 
grain shipped to the various import- 
ing countries. The exporting trade 
does not accept these criticisms as 
justified in every case and a vigorous 
defense has been put forward refut- 
ing many of the allegations. So that 
some misunderstandings could be 
cleared away, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture sent Dale K. Vining, 
an economist with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, on an inspection trip, 
and a resulting report has been pre- 
pared giving the basic background of 
European grain marketing procedures 
and methods. Other installments will 
appear in early issues of The North- 
western Miller. In the first section of 
the report, which appeared in the 
duly 12 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, Mr. Vining dealt with methods 
of purchase. In the second (Aug. 2 
issue) he described buying on sample 
and against fair average quality. He 
describes now the procedure sur- 
rounding arbitrations and appeals. 
Other installments will appear in 
early issues of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

¥ ¥ 


Arbitration 


Arbitration of international grain 
transactions is conducted by an arbi- 
trator appointed by the seller and an 
arbitrator appointed by the buyer. 
It is their duty to compare the 
quality of a delivered grain shipment, 
as represented by delivery samples, 
against the quality of a standard 
sample and from that comparison 
make an equitable decision. This de- 
cision is called an award in the grain 
trade. 


Grain purchased on_ submitted 
sample or against fair average 
quality is often arbitrated. If the 
buyer believus that his delivery 


sample is below the quality of the 
f.a.q. standard or submitted sample, 
he will claim arbitration, and appoint 
an arbitrator to represent him. The 
seller, after being notified of the im- 
pending arbitration, will appoint an 
arbitrator to protect his interests. 
These arbitrators must reside in the 
U.K., and at the time of their ap- 
pointment, must be members of the 
corn trade association, or principals 
or employees of a member firm en- 
gaged in the grain business as mer- 


chants, millers, manufacturers or 
brokers. Though there are a few 
persons who can be described as 


“professional arbitrators,” the vast 
majority of arbitrators are members 
of the corn trade association who 
voluntarily arbitrate. These arbitra- 
tors are chosen for their knowledge 
of world grains and feel that being 
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chosen as an arbitrator is an unsur- 
passed honor. Arbitrations are held 
in the arbitration roam of the corn 
trade association. 


Every sample for arbitration pur- 
poses is sealed and bears the name 
of the ship, date or number of bill 
of lading, quantity represented by 
the sample, and the date on which it 
was taken. The delivery samples of 
both the buyer and seller are used in 
arbitration and are carefully exam- 
ined prior to arbitration proceedings 
by the arbitrators to assure their 
authenticity. 


Mixed Samples 


In arbitration the most common 
procedure is to mix the buyer’s and 
seller’s delivery samples and use a 
small portion of this mixture with 
which to arbitrate. In other cases, 
the arbitrators may decide to use 
only the buyer’s delivery samples. 
The quality of the delivery samples 
is assessed by the arbitrators, upon 
the basis of, and by comparison with, 
the official f.a.q. standard sample or 
submitted sample. The two arbitra- 
tors, without benefit of pre-testing 
or laboratory analysis, must by vis- 
ual inspection determine the quality 
of the delivery sample and mutually 
decide if the delivery sample is com- 
parable to the official standard sam- 
ple. If the two arbitrators agree that 
a quality differential exists, a settle- 
ment compensating for the difference 
is awarded. These awards are stated 
in the form of a percentage discount 
from the original contract price. 

Providing the two arbitrators, 
within a certain time limit, carmot 
agree to an award, a third party, 
who is called an umpire, is appointed. 
This umpire may be selected by the 
arbitrators but if they cannot agree 
to an individual, the secretary of the 
London Corn Trade Association may 
appoint an umpire. The umpire also 
assesses the quality of the delivery 
sample, upon the basis of, and by 
comparison with, the official f.a.q. 
standard sample or submitted sample. 
From this observation and inspection 
of the two samples, an umpire will 
judge the quality differential to make 
a fair and equitable award. 


Appeals 

In case either party to an award is 
dissatisfied with the amount of settle- 
ment, he can appeal the award. The 
dissatisfied party must file his appeal 
with the secretary of the corn trade 
association. On receipt of the appeal 
application, the appeal committee, 
consisting of five members, will con- 
vene and pass judgment on the dis- 
puted award. It is their duty to hear 
the case as presented by both sides 
and to decide by a majority of 4 to 1 
either to uphold the original award 
or to change it. The appeal commit- 
tee must reach a 4 to 1 agreement 
either to uphold or to change the 
original award. If the original award 
is not upheld, the committee must 





also agree upon the discount in the 
changed award by a 4 to 1 majority. 
The award handed down by the ap- 
peal committee is absolutely final. 


THE FLYING MILLER — “There 
was a loud noise like the report of an 
overcharged cannon, the bursted 
boiler sent the splintered iron and 
steaming vapor high in the air. Mari- 
anne, the engineer’s lovely daughter, 
was carried with the debris, and as- 
cended with frightful velocity in the 
direction of the clouds. As she flew 
heavenward, the employes held their 
breath and closed their eyes—the 
spectacle was fearful to witness. But 
young John, the assistant, who had 
admired Marianne from afar, was 
alive to the emergency. Seizing a 
flying machine, upon which he had 
just obtained a patent that morning, 
he strapped it to his broad, manly 
back, and spreading the wings of the 
machine, vowed he would rescue the 
girl of his heart or die. On he flew 
in the direction his beloved one had 
taken. He reached her just as her red 
head had plunged through a cloud. 
It was but the work of a moment to 
clasp her to his bosom. ‘Saved!’ came 
from the crowd below, who had been 
watching the scene through tele- 
scopes, etc.”— Reprinted from Oil 
City Derrick, in The Northwestern 
Miller of 75 years ago. 


DOWN FISH RIVER WAY—Peg 
Leg Green, who runs what Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills calls “the one-gallus wheat 
butchery over at Lightnin’ Struck,” 
writes in to say that he and Missus 
Green, an’ all the assorted sizes of 
little Greens are considerable tore 
up over a mistake in identity. “That 
wasn’t me talkin’ to Dad Fetchit in 
yore issue of August 2,” Peg testi- 
fies. “It was Slick Gillette, who runs 
a still over on the other side of 
Forked Tree. Slick’s got two legs, 





as you can plainly see from the pic- 
ture you printed, an’ sure will need 
*em when the revenooers get over 
his way.” (Editor’s Note—Apologies 
all around! And here’s the right pic- 
ture—complete with Dad and Peg 
and the leg.) Mr. Green thinks the 
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point he was making to Old Dad in 
the dialog reported in the Aug. 2 
issue of The Northwestern Miller 
deserves reprinting, and he admits 
that maybe Dad has the only answer 
for his complaint. “Peg,” reported 
Old Dad Fetchit, “was stumpin’ up 
an’ down the other day fussin’ about 
how the union labors and the farmers 
was runnin’ the guv’ment, an’ where 
does him an’ me get off. ‘Peg,’ says 
I, when he’d mighty nigh wore his- 
self out cussin’, ‘ef’n you’d read up 
on history you’d find that both of 
them is what they used to call sans- 
culottes, an’ they got to have their 
rights even ef’n it does give me an’ 
you a right considerable trimmin’ 
when the taxes has got to be paid. 
That’s where we get off, ef’n you 
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want to know’. 
e®ee 
75 Years Ago: 


Item: In case of an emergency 
Mr. C. A. Pillsbury is always prompt 
and decisive in action. So when his 
coat tail was caught in the machinery 
of one of his mills the other day, he 
got out of the garment with surpris- 
ing agility and left it twisting around 
the shaft. Thanks to his presence of 
mind he lives to tell the story. 

Item: The employes in Messrs. 
O. A. Pray & Co.’s moulding room 
quit work Tuesday afternoon, as- 
sembled together, and sent for Mr. 
A. L. Miner. When that gentleman 
made his appearance to see what was 
the matter he was made the recipient 
of a handsome steel engraving as a 
testimony of esteem from his men. 
That is the kind of strikes they have 
in that shop. 


“THE SEED CONTAINS THE 
HARVEST” 


The farmer mused—viewing his new- 
sown field 

Smoothed by the softly hazed Sep- 
tember air— 

“In those small seeds a harvest is 
concealed, 

Filmed by the soil life secretly stirs 
there.” 

In October he rejoiced: “The wheat 
is up!” 

Its green leaves glimmered in a misty 
rain 

That seeped to thirsty rootlets drop 
by drop. 

The field was brave with winter 
wheat again. 

In June he walked the field of 
wheaten gold, 

He husked the amber kernels, fat and 
sweet; 

He marveled that his calloused hand 
should hold 

The golden treasure from his field 
of wheat. 

The seed, the ripened grain, the cycle 
run, 

Content he stood beneath the harvest 
sun. 

—Maude Rene Princehouse. 
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THE POLITICS OF BREAD 


HE unsavory caption just above this line of 
a. is taken from an article in the Saturday 
Review by Sir John Russell, OBE, FRS, one of the 
greatest and most honored living agronomists, 
director of England's Rothamsted Experimental 
Station (1921-1943) and of the Imperial Bureau 
of Soil Science (1928-1943), and author of many 
articles and books. Sir John returned recently 
from a trip to Asia and Africa and was asked by 
the Review to whip up some observations and 
suggest “some of the steps which must be and are 
being taken to cure the disease of hunger in the 
free world.” 

An obvious solution, Sir John says, ‘would be 
tc redistribute the food and the wealth of the 
world, making the ‘haves’ hand over some of their 
possessions to the ‘have-nots.’”’ 

Sir John does not seriously advance the claims 
of this “obvious solution,” which paraphrases the 
Communist credo, “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs,” for he 
recognizes the fact that “no method of effecting 
redistribution has yet been devised.” He confesses, 
too, that wherever such redistribution has been 
tried, ‘it has involved heavy losses, and as between 
nations it would be extremely wasteful.” He dis- 
cards the device of mass migrations from the 
hungry to those producing surplus food, 
which he thinks would not be politically feasible 
so far as Africans and Asians are concerned. The 
Amazon basin might be filled up with hungry 
immigrants, he believes, but it seems clear to him 
that the Asians must remain in Asia and the 
Africans in Africa. The remaining solution, then, 
aside from temporary soup kettles, is merely to 
step up food production in both of the hungry 
continents. To the mechanics of doing this Sir 
John devotes much of his article. 

Sir John is confident that he knows what must 
be done at this juncture and in sequel to his con- 
clusion. He brings forth the Atlantic Charter 
which, he says, “opened a new chapter in the 
history of the world,” a chapter in which there is 
no longer to be want and fear—the chapter of 
the four freedoms. From it he distills the Marxian 
principle of taking from the haves to give to the 
have-nots. It is quite clear to him who the haves 
are. They include, of course, the U.S. and Great 
Britain. 

The have-nots, however, offer obstacles to the 
implementation of redistribution. The first efforts 
to distribute have only aggravated the problem. 
Medical and health measures have been intro- 
duced that have reduced mortality, especially 
among children, and this has been done with 
careless disregard of whether there will be 
enough food for the survivors. Are they, he asks, 
being saved from an early death simply to lead a 
life of lingering hunger? 

Right here the problem gets very tough and 
complicated, indeed, for rational consideration of 
what to do about it runs up against the inflexible 
instinct for preservation of the human race. There 
is no control over the appalling atomic fissions of 
biology, and the hungriest populations grow fast- 
est, in dizzying mathematic progression. Sir John 
has no more of a solution for this difficulty than 
the great English clergyman and demographer, 
Thomas Malthus, who was content to produce 
merely a philosophical equation covering the 
matter, in his renowned “Essay on the Principle 
of Population as It Affects the Future Improve- 
ment of Society, with Remarks on the Speculations 
of Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet and Other Writers.” 
Sir John does more or less of the same thing as he 
lays the problem aside under the label of “The 
Politics of Bread.” 

The term “bread,” as used here, of course, 
denotes all food, but it is an unhappy circumstance 
that the staff of life, which is the familiar loaf 
made from flour, is commonly considered to be in 
some sense political. To use the outworn cliche, 
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it has been too often a “political football.” To 
many persons, therefore, who would understanda- 
bly keep bread free from the shackles of statutes 
and unembroiled in the machinations of govern- 
ments and ideological tyrants, use of such a term 
as “the politics of bread” must always be offen- 
sive. To such persons bread has a spiritual as 
well as a material body and belongs to an area of 
human behavior and culture wholly alien to poli- 
tics and akin to what might be called moral 
economics. 

Sir John, indeed, seems to rest the whole 
matter upon his assumption that mankind should 
recognize an altruistic responsibility to feed the 
world’s hungry. In doing so, however, he invokes 
—as do so many politicians of our times, foreign 
and domestic—the egalitarian principle so mis- 
chievously incorporated in the basic tenet of 
Communism. He readily adopts the facile solution 
of letting the “haves” do it—or rather, requiring 
them to do it under the threat of world wars and 
disorders predicted as consequences if they do not. 

To those who recognize the eternal validities 
of altruism yet reject the political claims made 
for and by the ill-fed that they of right should sit 
at the tables of those who are well fed, it is still 
proper and decent-minded to think that there will 
be more bread in the mouths of all when the 
staff of life ceases to be troubled politically. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

One of the most fantastic aspects of the recent 
philanthropic furore over sending American wheat 
surpluses to Russia in order to fill the stomachs 
of starving Soviet subjects is thrown into realistic 
perspective with the current news that Russia is 
offering wheat for export and considering export 
participation in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AN ASSIST FOR THE CWT. 


NE of the most outspoken critics of the 

current trend toward substitution of the 
hundredweight for the bushel as the basic unit in 
grain trading concedes an important point in 
favor of such a change. He sees a similarity be- 
tween the needless work performed daily by grain 
traders in translating bushels to cwts., and the 
vast expense and inefficiencies caused by govern- 
ment demands upon industry for reports which 
have no real purpose. This government red tape 
was the subject of a recent report to congress by 
the Hoover Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. The com- 
mission said that government red tape is forcing 
private business to produce more than a trillion 
words and figures annually and is costing execu- 
tive agencies and industry hundreds of millions of 
dollars more than would be necessary under an 
efficient and simplified paperwork system. Less in 
degree, but little different in character is the 
direct waste through lost motion which occurs in 
adherence to the bushel measure. 

“An aspect of the cwt.-bushel issue is the 
countless hours of industrial book and record 
keeping that is made necessary as processors and 
others must translate bushel measure into cwts. 
or subdivisions thereof to fit their sales and ac- 
counting techniques,” the relenting critic con- 
cedes. “It is possible that such requirements of 
themselves are not of burdensome nature, but 
when this report of the commission is brought into 
focus, highlighting the internal problems added 
to the back of the accounting office donkey 


through government reporting requirements alone, 
it indicates that many steps such as a reexamina- 
tion of the bushel-cwt. problem also should be 
brought into question for study now.” 

The purchasing agents’ committee ox the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. is continuing 
its active work in organizing the various interested 
industries so that the change to cwts. can be made 
without great delay and with a minimum of con- 
fusion. A lot of preliminary moves are necessary, 
and doubtless they should not be rushed. The 
subject continues to be a very live one, however, 
and it can be expected to make news later this 
year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PUBLIC ENEMY NO. I 


ROM the Wall Street Journal come the follow- 
ing paragraphs, headed “The Criminal’: 


* * * 


Farmers have paid some $5 million in fines to 
the Federal Government for growing more than 
the law allows. 

So the black robed judge mounts his bench of 
a morning and calls the case of John Doe. 

Judge: “What is the charge against this man?” 

District Attorney: “He has been growing 
wheat, your Honor.” 

Judge: “Growing wheat, eh. Let’s see, Doe, 
haven’t you been up here on the same charge be- 
fore?” 

Doe: “Twice, your Honor. You see, I have a 
flock of chickens and I grow wheat to feed them. 
My father did the same thing for years and when 
we grow our own feed we produce chickens and 
eggs cheaper than when we have to buy feed. I 
know they say that is against the law, but I just 
can’t believe it.” 

Judge: “Well, you better believe it. You are 
a third offender and you come up here citing your 
father. Now, there’s your neighbor, Richard Roe. 
He used to grow wheat but he stopped.” 

Doe: Yes, I know, your Honor, but Roe lost 
his farm and had to go on relief. That was another 
thing father taught us—never to rely on other 
people for our living.” 

Judge: “Your father, again. He had an old- 
fashioned point of view. I hope you are bringing 
your own children up in better fashion. There is 
enough juvenile delinquency now.” 

District Attorney: “I wish to correct the 
record. Richard Roe is not on relief. He is now a 
Government inspector. In fact, he was the one 
who ferreted out what Mr. Doe was doing.” 

Doe (mumbling): “Father always said they 
were a bad lot.” 

Judge: “This man keeps talking about his 
father. It seems almost a mania.” 

Doe: “Well, someone is crazy.” 

Judge: “Doe, you are fined $100 for growing 
wheat and $1,000 for contempt of court.” 

+ we co 


It may logically be assumed that more than 
one reader of the foregoing lines will suppose that 
the next item of news bearing on this general seg- 
ment of criminology will concern the purging of 
the Wall Street Journal’s editor for his intransi- 
gent subversion of the current American ideology 
of state planning. The editor is a deviationist from 
the politico-economic line—in fact, he has rather 
neatly fouled it up. Another stimulating specula- 
tion: For having spread the heresy a bit farther, 
a purge possibly is also being prepared for the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Georgia’s new commissioner of agriculture is 
going to begin enforcing his state’s flour and 
bread enrichment law, which was enacted in 1945 
but has been a blue law ever since because a 
former state official was a branny faddist who 
didn’t believe in enrichment. Never underesti- 
mate the power of a food crank! 
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Canadian Review ... 





Canadian Exports 


Totals available for 11 months of 
the 1954-55 crop year show that 
Canada exported 232,085,000 bu. as 
wheat and flour, compared with 233,- 
865,000 in the same 11 months end- 
ing June, 1954. The figures are ex- 
ceeded by the record years of 1951- 
52 and 1952-53, according to the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. 

For the period Aug., 1954, through 
June, 1955, inclusive, Canada export- 
ed 90,016,000 bu. of wheat to British 
Commonwealth countries and 103,- 
742,000 bu. to others. The U.K. was 
by far the best buyer and took 81,- 
417,000 bu. Japan followed with pur- 
chases of 23,952,000; Germany 22,- 
100,000; Belgium 14,334,000; Nether- 
lands 10,027,000, and Switzerland 
8,012,000 bu. The wheat was cleared 
to 34 different destinations. 

Canadian flour sales of the 11 
months were equivalent to 38,327,022 
bu. of wheat, including 20,019,000 
cleared to British Commonwealth 
countries. The latter showed 12,174,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour unloaded 
at U.K. ports. The Philippines bought 
6,415,600 bu. in the form of flour 
from Canada, while Venezuela took 
3,791,000 bu. The flour was cleared to 
73 different destinations. The small- 
est amount cleared was 9 bu., or two 
bbl., to Alaska. 


New Wheat Samples 


Samples of new wheat were deliv- 
ered to country elevators at three 
points in Manitoba within a radius of 
25 miles of Winnipeg on Aug. 2. All 
three samples graded No. 3 Northern 
because of damaged and green ker- 
nels. Only one sample was tested 
for protein and it showed the content 
to be 12.9%. 

While the damage to the kernels 
was not definitely identified it may 
have resulted from midge infestation. 
Latest reports indicate that damage 
from the maggot of the wheat midge 
will range from 1% to 10% in in- 
fested fields. 

Dr. A. G. Robinson, University of 
Manitoba entomologist, considers 
that losses from degrading due to 
shrunken kernels will probably be 
more serious than the actual loss of 
weight. Damage has been found in all 
wheat varieties. 

The maggots resemble those of 
the wheat midge of the central and 
southern United States but positive 
identification has been impossible be- 
cause no adults have been discovered 
to date. 


B.C. Shipments 


Shipments to overseas destinations 
by grain terminals in British Co- 
lumbia for the crop year 1954-55 have 
been estimated by trade sources at 
97.5 million bushels. This is some- 
what lower than the all time high 
of 131 million bushels established by 
the coast ports last year. 

That B.C. terminals reached a 
figure of better than 97,500,000 bu. 
for the season is considered an excel- 
lent showing in view of world con- 
ditions prevailing during the year. 
Intense competition from the U.S. 
and reduced prices offered from other 
wheat-growing countries, made it ex- 
tremely difficult for Canada to main- 
tain sales abroad. 

Japan again was one of the largest 


buyers out of Vancouver. However, 
her purchases during the crop year 
were largely in the form of wheat 
and less in barley due to the inability 
of Canada to supply certain required 
grades, and competition from U‘S. 
and Australia. 

Just what the 1955-56 crop year 
holds for B.C. grain ports is very 
much of a question. There are indi- 
cations that Japan will continue to be 
a big buyer and a few more deals 
like that with Poland might well 
bring the export total up fairly high. 


Warning 


Agricultural experts are warning 
farmers against planting Selkirk 
wheat in the fall. A Manitoba farmer 
last year planted Selkirk wheat just 
prior to the frost and the crop pro- 
duced this year is well ahead of 
spring planted crops and has beaten 
rust, frost and other hazards. 

Authorities warn, however, that 
while Selkirk wheat might possess 
some hardiness it would winter kill if 
it sprouted prior to freeze-up. In 


addition, early emergence in the 
spring would subject it to killing 
frosts which frequently occur after 
the snow has gone but before seeding 
operations get underway. They con- 
tend that Selkirk wheat planted in 
the fall could winter kill 100%. The 
gamble is too great to risk. 


Montreal Tie-up 
A large-scale grain tie-up has hit 


the port of Montreal and other out- 
lets along the St. Lawrence River. 
Harbor Officials say that the eleva- 


tors at Montreal alone are jammed 
with 12 million bushels of grain with 
no signs that existing sales will ease 
the situation. At least 26 lake ves- 
sels are standing by waiting to un- 
load compared with the normal 
dozen or so. Only two tramp steam- 
ers were available to take on grain 
for overseas points in the week 
ended Aug. 6. 

The midsummer season is tradi- 
tionally a slow period because import- 
ing nations are busy handling their 
own domestic crops. Moreover, Port 


POLISH SHIPMENT 


VANCOUVER — Confirmation of 
reports that Vancouver will partici- 
pate in the recent sale of Canadian 
wheat to Poland in the deal arranged 
by Northern Sales Co., Ltd., of Win- 
nipeg was contained in announcement 
of the chartering of the Greek steam- 
er Maria Stathatos to load in August- 
September. The rate is $14.75 ton, 
free discharge. This rate compares 
with the current rate of $12 to $12.50 
ton charged for shipment from Van- 
couver to Antwerp. The local office 
of Northern Sales states that two 
other vessels have been taken for the 
Polish loading in Vancouver. 





Churchill now takes some of the 
grain which normally passes through 
Montreal. Officials say that even 


taking these points into consideration 
the situation is still serious. 

Current orders total 752,000 bu. 
compared with 1,267,000 bu. at the 
same time last year, when elevators 
contained at least 1 million bushels 
less than they do now. 

Despite this holdup Montreal is 
having a good shipping year. Exports 
so far total 56,193,000 bu. compared 
with 48,634,000 bu. logged at the 
same date a year ago. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Cake Mixes 


The Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., is 
following up its challenge to the 
newly-formed British cake mix indus- 
try and its chairman, Roy K. Kelley, 
has warned all-comers, “We intend 
to dominate the market.” 

Already three mixes are on the 
market under the brand name ‘Mary 
Baker.” The decision to get into the 
cake mix business followed a survey 
report which indicated that the 
women of Britain are going back to 
home cake making. The new prod- 
ucts are being eased into British 
homes through an advertising cam- 
paign using newspapers, magazines, 
movies and, when ready, the new 
independent television network. 

Mr. Kelley believes that the sales 
resistance to mixes is weakening— 
sales in Britain have increased by 
43% in the past few months, he says. 

The “Mary Baker” mixes are as 
different from the American mixes 
as shop cakes are from home made 
cakes, Mr. Kelley claims. Shredded 
Wheat has applied the know-how of 
its American associates to produce 
something distinctly British and 
already customer acceptance indi- 
cates a big trade for the cake mix 
industry. 

Other firms engaged in the trade 
report an improving business and 
they, too, intend to meet the 
Shredded Wheat challenge by add- 
ing to their lines and improving 
quality. (The Northwestern Miller, 
July 12, page 11.) 


Swedish Levies 


“Sweden imports little or no flour 
so that the introduction of a levy on 
imported flour is more theoretical 
than real” comments a correspondent 
in connection with the government’s 
plan to impose levies on grain and 
grain products. 

Any flour imported will have to 
bear a duty of $4.85 per quintal of 


220.46 lb. Wheat will be charged 
$2.50 quintal, rye flour $3.86 quintal 
and corn 67¢. 

The purpose of these levies is to 
maintain domestic prices of the cor- 
responding home produced products 
by neutralizing competition from 
lower priced imported products. The 
fees charged are in addition to regu- 
lar import duties. 


Smaller Exports 


The authoritative London Times, 
commenting on the outlook for wheat 
exports in the crop year 1955-56, 
says that exporting countries face 
the possibility of a smaller trade at 
less stable prices. 

The paper adds, “The outlines of 
the new season would not seem to be 
shaping to offer the exporting coun- 
tries much positive encouragement; 
indeed, it looks like being another 
season of pressure rather than of 
demand. The pressure of supplies no 
longer impinges directly on the 
market; marketing boards and gov- 
ernments divert it to themselves. But 
behind the scenes the pressure con- 
tinues to influence the marketing and 
economic policies of the exporting 
countries. In the coming months 
these countries may well find it much 
more difficult than last year to sit 
back and be content merely to hold 
a watching brief.” 

The Times forecasts the coming 
world wheat crop at 7,000 million 
bushels, against 6,825 million bushels 
for the season now ending. Indica- 
tions are for better yields in the 
usual deficient countries—better in 
respect of both quality and quantity. 
The higher yield, moreover, might 
well be associated with longer keep- 
ing qualities, the paper adds. 


U.K. Consumption 


Though most of Britain’s big flour 
milling plants run on a three shift 
system, the demand for bread flour 
is dropping year by year. In 1948 the 


weekly offtake from the mills was 
in the region of 65,000 long tons; 
now it is down to 52,000 tons. 

Some observers ascribe this re- 
duction to consumer displeasure with 
the quality of present day bread and 
flour. About 90% of the bread is 
made from flour of 80% extraction 
and it is bought because the govern- 
ment pays a subsidy, thus reducing 
the selling price. Recently, the gov- 
ernment gave permission for the 
manufacture of a milk loaf which can 
be sold at higher, though still con- 
trolled, price. However, it has not 
caught the public appetite. Addi- 
tionally, it is unpopular with the 
bakers because it entails another mix- 
ing. They also maintain that the 
minimum requirement of milk pow- 
der is too high. This is attributed to 
pressure from the milk interests who 
want to get rid of their surplus. 

All in all, it is obvious that bread 
is losing its popularity as a filler food 
among the British. The prosperity 
they are now enjoying enables them 
to buy more varied foods. Yet if the 
money is available, how is it that 
they do not buy the higher priced, 
better-quality white bread made from 
flour of 72% extraction? Because, it 
is said, the millers have cutback the 
quality. One baker attempted to 
prove this point by producing loaves 
made from all-Canadian flour. His 
customers snapped them up, he re- 
ports. Yet the number of customers 
willing to pay the necessary higher 
price is limited and the loaf made 
from Canadian flour cannot be an 
economic proposition. The British 
millers might reasonably reply that 
they will produce a better quality 
flour, and thus help towards the aim 
of a better quality loaf, if the buyers 
will meet the higher asking price. 

The British millers are planning a 
major publicity campaign; they start 
with one strike against them if they 
allow this accusation of poorer 
quality to go unchallenged. 
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GREAT PLAINS 


(Continued from page 16) 





Agricultural Conference May 31- 
June 2 in Denver between Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
governors of Great Plains states was 
a move in that direction. As a re- 
sult of the Denver conference, he 
said, USDA already has taken three 
steps: 

Step-up of soil survey program for 
completion in next three years. Land 
classification can be based on soil 
survey. 

Program of credit for emergency 
use, associated with reconimended 
land use. 

Announced for 1956 ASC program 
year a provision whereby those prac- 
tices needed to get non-cropland out 
of crop production can receive pay- 
ments in excess of 50% of cost shar- 
ing normal for usual practices. 

Mr. Peterson reminded the dele- 
gates that “any program, to be ef- 
fective, must be understood by the 
farmers and ranchers who are to use 
it. 
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“We are concerned that public as- 
sistance available and presently in 
use shall not constitute an incentive 
through which the land of the region 
will be misused,” he said. “It is our 
expectation following this meeting to 
further re-examine all of our pro- 
grams so that they will make their 
greatest possible contribution toward 
our common objectives.” He listed 
those objectives as: 

1. “Maintaining a permanent farm- 
ing and ranching system in the Great 
Plains area. 

2. “Making their (the programs’) 
maximum contribution to creating in- 
dividual farming operations which re- 
turn an acceptable income and living 
standard to the farm family. 


3. “Making the maximum contribu- 
tion toward helping the states de- 
velop a permanent productive agri- 
cultural economy. 

4. “Doing these things in such a 
manner that when the disaster of 
drouth does occur, its effects will 
result in the least possible damage 
to people and land.” 

Stating the position of the USDA, 
Mr. Peterson said, “We have no 
thought of coming from Washington 
to tell the people in the Great Plains 
what they should do. We hope we can 
help them to think out for themselves 
what they need to do.” 

Gov. Simpson noted with pleasure 
that agricultural experts do not wish 
to write off the Great Plains as a 
crop-producing region and put it all 
back into grass. They agree, he said, 
that more than three fourths of the 
present crop land can be cultivated 
safely if soil and water conservation 
and other good farming practices are 
followed. 

A great part of the difficulty dur- 
ing the last four or five years, he 
said, has come from attempts to 
cultivate some 14 million acres of 
poor or hazardous crop land which 
should be put in grass and kept in 
grass. 

The governor pointed out, however, 
that conversion of poor crop land into 
good grass land can be done satis- 
factorily only in time of good rain- 
fall, and when there is good rain- 
fall, he said, much of the land will 
produce wheat. 

“Thus we have before us the diffi- 
cult job of obtaining cooperation of 
farmers themselves in making the 
needed adjustment of land use during 
the only time it can be made—when 
we have rainfall,” he stated. 

Gov. Simpson also called attention 
to the fact that some of the serious 
soil blowing is caused by improper 
farming and grazing methods, mak- 
ing it even more essential that any 
solution to the problem must be ac- 
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cepted and maintained by the local 
farmers. 

On the state level he suggested 
that tax programs be adjusted to en- 
courage the farmer who seeks to 
change his poor crop land to grass, 
and steps should be taken at the 
state and county levels to exert pres- 
sure to keep land in grass once it 
has been reseeded, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Industry Safety 


Session Planned 


CHICAGO—A panel discussion on 
fire and explosion hazards in the 
food industry will be one of the high- 
lights of the food industry safety 
session at the 43rd National Safety 
Congress & Exposition to be held 
Oct. 17-21 in Chicago. 

Participants in the Oct. 17 panel 
will be L. H. Gretzer, safety and 
preventive maintenance director, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis, and J. M. 
Jensen, safety director, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Chicago. John J. 
Ahern, professor and director, fire 
prevention and safety engineering, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, will moderate the panel. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
to lower wheat options. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Aug. 6: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched, $6.20@6.30; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.55@5.60; 
standard, $5.45@5.50. 


Central West 


Chicago: Only negligible amounts 
of flour were sold in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
6. The trade is poised for a burst 
of spring wheat flour bookings with- 
in the next few days, but the waiting 
period is marked by inactivity and 
fill-in purchases. Total sales were 
estimated at around 30 to 35% of 
five-day milling capacity. 

Spring wheat flour was more in 
evidence in trading than any other 
type during the period. But buyers 
still were not convinced that the 
time had come to take on supplies 
for months ahead. An extremely cau- 
tious attitude has been adopted, fol- 
lowing the wheat and flour market 
action after heavy bookings recently 
in the Southwest. Observers say the 
market has gone down steadily since 
that time, and a longer wait might 
have brought lower prices at which 
to make long-term bookings of flour. 

Soft wheat flour sales are about 
over for the immediate future, it 
appears. The trade seems to be well- 
booked ahead, and only scattered 
sales are being made. No extensive 
bookings are expected until inven- 
tories are used. Family flour ship- 
ments slowed to below the same pe- 
riod a year ago, following a period 
of orders which set a pace well ahead 
of the same weeks in 1954. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.30@6.70, standard patent $6.20 
@6.60, clear $5.60@6.40; hard winter 
short $5.80@6.15, 95% patent $5.70 
@6.05, clear $5.05@5.60; family flour 
$7.65; soft winter short $6.60@6.71, 
standard $6@6.05, clear $5.11@5.60. 
Cotton bags cost 26¢ and papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
slowing in the demand for flour. 
Most large chains and independent 
bakers are booked well ahead. Small 
bakers have shown only light inter- 
est. Shipping directions have been 
slow. Clears, low grades and pack- 
aged goods were in fair demand. 

Quotations Aug. 5: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.70, 


top hard $7.50, ordinary $6.15. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.80, 
pastry $5.05, soft straights $5.15, 


clears $4.65; hard winter short patent 
$6.10, standard $5.95, clears $5.20; 
spring short patent $6.95, standard 
$6.85, clears $6.65. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour was 
off 9¢ last week. There were some 
sales made, mostly on a nearby basis. 
Small bakeries in this area are pri- 
marily spring wheat flour users, and 
they are sitting tight on their sup- 
plies, waiti:g for the new crop, and 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Directions so far this month have 
shown an improvement over July. 
The hot weather has cut sales of 
bread but brought a corresponding 


increase in the sales of hamburger 
and hot dog rolls. This has been an 
excellent season for week-end or 
backyard picnics, and while the 
bakeries’ total dough volume is off, 
their dollar sales volume is up be- 
cause of the higher return on rolls. 


Kansas wheat flour was off 2¢. 
There is little interest in the market 
because most consumers have ample 
inventories, some ranging from 6 to 
8 months. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
and pastry flours were inactive and 
unchanged. 

There appears to be no immediate 
let-up in the flow of grain from upper 
lakes ports to Buffalo. Fifteen more 
boats are scheduled to arrive at the 
harbor here. 

The barge Manila will take on 
200,000 bu. of storage grain to re- 
lieve pressure at the Mutual Elevator 
and the freighters Shasta and W. F. 
Stifel are expected to take on stor- 
age grain cargoes from Mutual next 
week. This will briny the storage 
grain fleet in Buffalo’s harbor to 14 
vessels. 

Flour output in Buffalo last week 
was slightly above the previous week. 
Mill running time ranged five to 
seven days. 

Quotations Aug. 5: Spring family 
$7.70@7.90, high gluten $7.58@7.75, 
short $7.03@7.20, standard $6.98@ 
7.10, straight $6.93, first clear $6.68@ 
6.76; hard winter short $6.64@6.76, 
standard $6.54@6.56, first clear $6.26; 
soft winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.46 
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NEW MIX —Full-page ad reprints 
coated with burnt sugar scent went 
to wholesalers and retailers to an- 
nounce the new Duncan Hines old- 
fashioned burnt sugar cake mix now 
being introduced in sections of the 
U.S. by Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha. The 19-0z. cake mix 
package contains a polyethylene bag 
of concentrated burnt sugar syrup. 
There is enough burnt sugar syrup 
for either a creamy or a divinity 
frosting. Directions for both are on 
the package. Full-page newspaper 
advertisements and 24-sheet outdoor 
posters are being used to announce 
the new mix, tenth in the Duncan 
Hines line of mixes, states J. A. 
Mactier, president of the firm. 


5.55, first clear $5.25@5.26. 


New York: Interest in all flours 
was very low here last week. Activi- 
ty was held to widely scattered small 
lots of spring wheat bakery flours for 
early replacement. 

lost buyers of spring wheat bak- 
ery flours were reported holding bal- 


ances of sufficient size to last until 
first marketings get underway. Most 
bakers and jobbers believe that new 
crop spring wheat bakery flours will 
be offered at sizeable discounts under 
present price levels. 

Hard winter wheat bakery flour 
buyers hold extremely strong posi- 
tions as a result of the recent buying 
spree. No volume buying in this type 
is seen for quite some time, barring 
sharp discounts. 


Interest in cake types remained 
small. Export inquiries were neg- 
ligible. 


Quotations Aug. 5: Spring family 
flour $8, high gluten $7.58@7.68, 
standard patent $6.93@7.03, clears 
$6.65 @6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.48@6.58, standard patent $6.28@ 
6.38; soft winter high ratio $6.25@ 
7.20, straights $5.35@5.60. 

Boston: With the exception of hard 
wheat flour, most lines tended lower 
in the local flour market last week. 
Springs were under rather constant 
pressure, easing nearly daily to ac- 
cumulate net declines of 10 to 11¢ 
for the week. First clears was an 
exception, narrowing the price range 
by a 10¢ rise on the inside level. 
Hard winters displayed steadiness, 
finishing the week’s activity with a 
2¢ net rise. Soft wheat flours were 
moderately irregular, eastern 
straights advancing 10¢ on the inside 
of the price range while other grades 
closed unchanged to 15¢ net lower, 
Pacific showing maximum decline. 

Dealers reported that trading was 
extremely light as most southwestern 
bookings made earlier in the month 
had reduced activity in this type of 
flour to shipping directions. On the 
springs most of the trade is awaiting 
the peak of the harvest which norm- 
ally is the traditional low point price- 
wise. With this thinking in vogue, 
most of the trade finding it neces- 
sary to enter the spring flour mar- 
ket is doing it on a basis of immedi- 
ate or nearby requirements. 

Sweet goods business in the so- 
called urban areas is extremely slow, 
but in the summer resorts trading 
activity is really booming, suflicient- 
ly in most houses to balance the bus- 
iness decline in the cities. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Spring short 
patents $7.09@7.19, standards $6.99 
@7.09, high gluten $7.63@7.73, first 
clears $6.72@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.54@6.64, standards $6.34 
@6.44; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.22; 
family $8.02. 

Philadelphia: The local. flour mar- 
ket continued dull last week due 
mainly to the failure of buyers to 
find new price incentives to arouse 
their interest. Mill representatives 
reported that both bakers and job- 
bers made very few inquiries because 
of expanding harvesting operations 
in spring wheat. 


However, there were some small 
lots of spring wheat bakery flours 
taken on by those whose supply was 
running low, and in the coming weeks 
it seems likely this situation will 
continue. But for the most part, the 
majority of buyers have enough sup- 
plies on hand to permit them to wait 
for more attractive price levels. 

Balances for hard winter flour con- 
tinued to remain heavy. This situa- 
tion appeared to rule out any buying 
of hard winter in volume for some 
time, unless costs are reduced con- 
siderably. Metropolitan areas show 
a dip in sales and resort areas an 
increase, due to the vacation season. 

Quotations, Aug. 6: Spring high 
gluten $7.70@7.80, short patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard $7@7.15, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$6.55 @6.65, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter, nearby $5.25@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Extreme hot weather 
caused a slow week of both whole- 
sale and retail business of every type 
last week. Wholesale and retail bak- 
eries reported sales at a low. 

Flour mill representatives say their 
sales are extremely small and below 
summer average sales. However, they 
point to large sales made recently. 
Most bakers have commitments ex- 
tending far ahead and have no reason 
to buy on the present market. 

However, they still anticipate some 
reduction in new crop spring wheat 
that will attract buyers or see some 
converting from soft wheat or hard 
Kansas to spring. Family flour sales 
were slow over the territory. 

Directions were also slow to fair. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.08@6.41, medium 
patent $6.18@6.46, short patent $6.28 
@6.51; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.80@7.05, medium patent $6.85@ 
7.10, short patent $6.90@7.15, clears 
$6.55@6.68, high gluten $7.45@7.67; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.65@7.70, other brands $7.10@7.55; 
pastry and cake flours $5.05@6.98. 


South 


New Orleans: A slackening of in- 
terest and demand was evident dur- 
ing the week and resulted in poor 
sales. The baking trade, being heav- 
ily contracted for future delivery, 
showed no desire to replace the 
amounts used to date against pur- 
chases. A small segment of this trade, 
without contracts, continued to pur- 
chase for nearby to 30-day require- 
ments. However, the sales volume 
was small, with hard winters getting 
the preference. 

The easing off of spring wheat 
prices produced no incentive to pur- 
chasing, and this weakness appeared 
to be an added reason for holding 
off. There was a slight increase in 
sales to cracker and cookie bakers, 
and they were apparently replacing 
previous contract amounts used. 
Cake flour business was very slow 
and draggy, with most of the bus- 
iness limited to nearby shipment. 

There was another spurt in family 
flour business, particularly national 
brands, with a fairly good volume of 
bookings for shipment to the end 
of the year. 

Shipping directions were about in 
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line with the previous week. Stocks 
on hand continue to show a slight 
increase and are now fairly heavy. 

Export flour sales were generally 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
being worked to Norway, and some- 
what heavier inquiries were received 
from some of the Latin Americas. 

Quotations Aug. 5, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.10, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $4.80@5.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$7@7.25, standard $6.75@7.10, first 
clear $6.10@6.80, high gluten $7.35 
@7.70; soft wheat short patent $5.30 
@5.60, straight $4.90@5.20, first clear 
$4.25@4.60, high ratio cake $5.65@ 
6.05; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@7.05, 
pastry $6.15@6.25. Shipments from 
Minneapolis via barge approximately 
20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The seasonal increase in 
production began to show up last 
week, and both terminal and interior 
mills reported an upturn in produc- 
tion. Domestic buyers are still sitting 
on the sidelines, but export bookings 
are picking up, and both Hawaiian 
and Philippine demand was reported 
to be considerably improved. Prices 
were unchanged with family patent 
$8.10, bluestem $7.26, bakery $7.43, 
pastry $6.53. 

Portland: The Pacific Northwest 
flour markets continued quiet last 
week, with grindings below normal 
as mills await new crop grains. Many 
mills also were shut down for sea- 
sonal repairs. A small amount of 
export business was reported during 
the week. 

Quotations Aug. 5: High gluten 
$7.49, all Montana $7.26, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.44, bluestem bakers 
$7.12, cake $6.98, pastry $5.98, pie 
$5.78, whole wheat 100% _ $7.02, 
graham $6.28, cracked wheat $5.81. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: With many bak- 
eries closed for vacation, flour busi- 
ness has been slow. This trend has 
been furthered, too, by the extremely 
hot weather and the eating of lighter 
meals by most people in an effort to 
combat the heat. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Some limited quantities of winter 
wheat flour have been sold for export, 
but presently, further interest is lack- 
ing. Quotations Aug. 6: $3.55, 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal in export cottons. 

The harvesting of winter wheat 
has now been completed. Yields and 
quality were good. Producers have 
retained large quantities on the farm 
in the hope of securing higher prices 
later in the season. Quotations Aug. 
6: $1.40@1.43 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: While domestic trade in 
flour is seasonably slow, export busi- 
ness for the week ended Aug. 4 
showed a marked improvement over 
previous weeks and aggregated 188,- 
500 bbl. The figure included 84,500 
bbl. made up of numerous small lots 
for IWA destinations. It was believed 
that most of the Class 2 flour was 
worked to the U.K. Mills are still op- 
erating at less than capacity on a 
five-day week. Stocks are moderate 
and prices steady. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
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boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales from 
this area continue at a reduced level. 
No special improvement in the de- 
mand from the Philippine Islands is 
reported by the trade, although some 
business was expected to materialize 
almost anytime. 

Some business to Hong Kong was 
reported in the face of strong com- 
petition from the new mill there. 
Japanese mills were in this market 
during the week for additional car- 
goes of Canadian wheat to be ground 
in Japan for resale to sterling area 
countries of the Far East. 

Malaya states buyers placed some 
small business here while sales were 
also made to Central and South 
American countries on the basis of 
regular monthly requirements. 

In the domestic trade, business is 
reported routine with quotations 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in jutes and $11.20 in 98's cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values showed 
more stability this week, with offer- 
ings lighter and interest somewhat 
improved. Middlings were unchanged 
from a week earlier on Aug. 8, and 
bran was quoted up about $1 on the 
high end of the range. Red dog was 
about unchanged, with a wide range 
of quotations encountered. Quota- 
tions: Bran $35.50@37, standard 
midds. $47.50@48, flour midds. $47.50 
@48, red dog $50@54. 

Kansas City: Millfeed was in a list- 
less period with little interest shown 
aside from nearby. When the market 
dipped to the year’s low last week, 
some improvement was noted in de- 
mand for bran, while other types 
held steady to slightly stronger. At 
the start of this week buyers lost in- 
terest in shorts and the market was 
weaker. Quotations Aug. 8: Bran 
$34.25@34.75 and shorts $37.75@ 
38.25, sacked, Kansas City; bulk 
middlings $32@32.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
for nearby last week, with offerings 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 5: Bran $34.75@35.25, 
shorts $38.25@38.75. Bran advanced 
75¢ ton, while shorts declined $1.25 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Oklahoma City: There was a fair 
demand for bran last week, but 
shorts continued “draggy.” Prices 
closed 75¢ higher on bran and $1.25 
lower on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars, Aug. 6: Bran $37.25@38.25, 
millrun $29@40, shorts $40.75 @41.75. 
Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was quiet for 
both bran and gray shorts last week, 
and offerings were moderate, but 
there was a little more pressure on 
the shorts than on bran. Quotations 
Aug. 5, burlaps: Bran $43@44, gray 
shorts $46.50@47.50, delivered Texas 
common points; unchanged on bran 
and 50¢ lower on shorts compared 
with one week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeel demand was 
good with mills able to find takers 
for all production. Jobbers took the 
bulk of supplies with mill door de- 
mand brisk. Prices were slightly 
stronger. Quotations, per ton, sacked, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $34.75@ 
35.25, shorts $38.25@38.75. 


Chicago: Heavy millfeeds hit the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
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ENDORSEMENT — Mrs. America 
will help Mr. Baker sell more dough- 
nuts during October, leaders of the 
annual Donut Month promotion 
promise. Because Mrs. America typi- 
fies the representative American 
housewife, planner, shopper, mother 
and homemaker, she wields tremen- 
dous selling power. Backing up the 
Mrs. America endorsement will be 
a nationwide advertising and pub- 
licity campaign planned to excite the 
public to eat more doughnuts. 





skids in the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 8, with price de- 
clines of $6@8 showing up for flour 
midds. and red dog during the period. 
Other types held to around week- 
ago levels. Observers said millfeeds 
were plentiful and buyers relatively 
searce. Also, they said the price 
spread between the lighter and 
heavier millfeeds had been too pro- 
nouneed, and the adjustment had 
been expected. Quotations Aug. 8: 
Bran $40@40.50, standard midds. $41 
@42, flour midds. $50@52, red dog 
$53 @54. 

St. Louis: Demand for bran was 
good last week, and the market was 
firm. Shorts were weak and in slow 
demand. Quotations Aug. 5: Bran 
$39.25@39.75, shorts $42.75@43.25, 
St. Louis switching limits. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow 
last week. There was no pressure on 
the market. Supply and demand were 
at a standoff, and there were no sup- 
plies on the tracks. The hot weather, 
coupled with a severe drouth in some 
sections of New York state, stimu- 
lated demand for dairy feed and held 
bran firm. But the hot spell has also 
reduced poultry appetites and caused 
a drop in sales of standard middlings. 
Middlings were off early in the week 
but they rallied slightly to bring a 
$2 premium on middlings over bran. 
Price-wise Buffalo’s closing levels 
were on a par with the Midwest and 
below Canada. Bran ended the week 
unchanged; middlings were off 50¢ 
and heavy feeds were down $3. There 
were some bulk sales of bran and 
middlings made from Buffalo to the 
New England area. Mill running time 
ranged from five to six days. Quo- 
tations Aug. 5: Bran $43.50@44.25, 
standard midds. $45@46, flour midds. 
$58@59, red dog $58@60. 

Boston: Buying activity in the 
local millfeed market picked up 
somewhat last week, reflecting the 
continued poor pasture conditions 
caused by the prolonged hot weather 
and lack of rain in the eastern sec- 
tion of this area. Buyers, however, 
were not making any extensive com- 
mitements beyond their immediate 
requirements. Feedmen were closely 
watching their credit extensions as it 
was obvious to some that many local 
farmers were hurt, by the decline in 
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egg production due to weather con- 
ditions and thus not as liquid finan- 
cially as normal during this time of 
the year. Spring bran closed $1.50 
higher for the week but middlings 
showed a price decline of 50¢. Quo- 
tations Aug. 6: Spring bran $52, 
midds. $54. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market continued to show an easy 
undertone and there was little or no 
worry over the availability of sup- 
plies. The Aug. 6 list of quotations 
showed bran down 50¢ from the pre- 
vious week at $49.50 while standard 
midds dropped $2.50 to $51.50, and a 
$4 downward revision left red dog 


at $65. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. Retail trade was at a 
standstill, and hence wholesalers 
found no need to replenish stocks in 
any large amounts. Supplies in all 
lines are plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Aug. 6: Bran 
$48.30@49.15, standard midds. $49.30 
@51.15, flour midds. $63.30@64.15, 
red dog $71.30@72.15. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices re- 
mained fairly steady last week, with 
slight fluctuations on a downward 
trend. Mixers and jobbers were buy- 
ing cautiously and only for immedi- 
ate needs. With the heavy harvesting, 
mills were rather pressing for busi- 
ness, but the letdown in formula 
business made buyers extremely cau- 
tious. Quotations Aug. 5: Bran 
$44.75@45.25, shorts $48.25@48.75. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easy last week, although most mills 
held to current asking prices. Buyers 
were sitting back, however, and Cali- 
fornia demand was down, so that no 
one felt there was any point in book- 
ing ahead. Thus, the market held 
barely steady at $47 ton, delivered 
transit points for August shipment, 
with no trading in the September po- 
sition. 

Portland: Millrun $46. midds. $51 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week with demand weaker. Mills 
are operating to capacity six days a 
week, and are booked through the 
month. Quotations Aug. 5: Red bran 
and milirun $45, midds. $50. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $52, midds. 
$57. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $52.50, midds. $57.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
readily absorbing supplies of millfeed. 
Quotations Aug. 6: Bran $51@53, 
shorts $58@59, midds. $65@66, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts 
$1.00 ton lower. Supplies were inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Aug. 4: Bran $35.50@36, gray shorts 
$39 @39.50. 


Winnipeg: While trade in millfeeds 
remains slow there are indications of 
increased inquiry from eastern Can- 
ada where drouth conditions are 
having their effect on feed supplies. 
To date, however, there has been no 
increase in sales in that direction. 
The usual movement from Alberta 
mills to British Columbia continues. 
There is no accumulation of stocks 
as mills are operating at less than 
capacity. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations Aug. 6: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $38@42, shorts $46@50, midds. 
$52@55. All prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices are 
unchanged, and supplies are reported 
ample for current needs. No export 
business has been reported for some 





KANSAS TESTS AUG. 24 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas State College department of 
flour and feed milling industries will 
mill a group of new wheat varieties 
for the large scale milling and baking 
tests on Aug. 24. There are four 
varieties to be milled including Ponca 
which will serve as the standard. 
Milling operations will start at 9 a.m. 
and everyone interested is invited to 
attend and participate in the tests, 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department, has announced. 





time. Cash car quotations: 
$45.50@53.50, shorts 
midds. $62. 


Bran 
$55.50 @58.50, 


Rye 
Minneapolis: The market was quiet, 
with prices about unchanged. Quo- 
tations Aug. 5: Pure white rye $3.81 
@3.85, medium rye $3.61@3.65, dark 
rye $3.06@3.10. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow last week. Bakers, both whole- 
sale and retail, are stocked for at 
least 60 days ahead. Directions were 
fair. Quotations Aug. 6, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $445@4.61, medium $4.15@ 
441, dark $3.40@3.86, blended $6.21@ 
6.31, rye meal $3.70@4.11. 

New York: The market in rye 
flours was very quiet here last week. 
There was no noticeable activity oth- 
er than occasional small lot book- 
ings for replacement. Quotations Aug. 
5: Pure white patents $4.55@4.65. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were up 10¢ 
last week. Sales were quite nominal 
because many consumers had bought 
at levels 10¢ under current prices. 
Quotations Aug. 5: White rye $4.70@ 
4.85, medium rye $4.50@4.65, dark 
rye $3.95@4.10. 

Chicago: Only scattered sales of 
rye flour were made in the central 
states last week. The big bookings of 
new-crop flour were made some 
time ago, and potential buyers are 
using their inventories. It is thought 
that considerable time will elapse be- 
fore sales of much consequence are 
made. Quotations Aug. 6: White pat- 
ent rye $4.10@4.12, medium $3.90G 
3.92, dark $3.35@3.37. 

Philadelphia: Buying interest failed 
to perk-up last week on the local 
rye market as an upward price revi- 
sion tapered off the buying interest. 
Mill representatives said cost con- 
sciousness hindered the broadening 
of activity. The Aug. 6 quotation on 
rye white of $4.60@4.70 compared 
with $4.55@4.65 the week before. 


Winnipeg: No improvement in de- 





RUSSIANS TO VISIT 
EXCHANGE, GMI 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The week-long 
inspection tour of Minnesota by the 
agricultural delegation from the So- 
viet Union started Aug. 5. On the 
itinerary is a visit to the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange starting at 7:45 a.m. 
Aug. 11, followed by a tour of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., operations in Minne- 
apolis. The Russians will return to 
the grain exchange that morning for 
an 11:15 a.m, luncheon. Also on the 
itinerary were visits to a turkey farm 
near Worthington on Aug. 5, and an 
alfalfa dehydrating plant at Olivia 
on Aug. 6. The Russians will leave 
Minnesota for Chicago Aug. 11. 
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mand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
evident as far as western mills are 
concerned. Domestic trade continues 
seasonally slow with supplies moder- 
ate and prices firm. Quotations Aug. 
6: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@ 
5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10G 
6.35 in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. 
Toronto-Montreal: There was no 
great volume of business last week. 
Quotations Aug. 6: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


ALVA MILL 


(Continued from page 9) 








ing to allow additional room for qual- 
ity control procedures. 

The new warehouse will be 34x50 
ft. and will be two stories in height. 
It will be connected to the bulk stor- 
age building by a conveying system. 

The headhouse will be constructed 
in a modern section of the mill’s ele- 
vator, and will include weighing and 
other equipment. Coincidental with 
the modernization program, old steel 
grain storage tanks that were built 
in 1902, when Oklahoma was still 
Indian territory, will be dismantled. 
The present headhouse is located over 
the old tanks. 

Daily milling capacity of the Alva 
mill of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
is 3,300 cwts. and elevator capacity 
is 600,000 bu. The Alva Terminal Ele- 
vator, at Alva, also operated by FMA, 
has storage capacity of 2,000,000 bu. 

Bulk flour storage facilities were 
installed previously at the mills of 
Flour Mills of America at Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 





FMA PURCHASE 


(Continued from page 9) 





the company is scheduled to take 
place Sept. 14 in Kansas City. Di- 
rectors of the company will meet 
prior to that time. 

In announcing the purchase last 
week, Mr. Ferguson said there would 
be no change in company policies or 
executive personnel. He added that 
the board of directors will continue 
to be made up largely of Kansas 
City men and the headquarters will 
remain in Kansas City. 

“Flour Mills of America is a good 
company,” Mr. Ferguson said, “and 
we think it is a good investment. 
Mr. Sammons and I are investors and 
operate insurance companies. We are 
not flour millers. However, in our 
group are men who are well informed 
in milling and food processing busi- 
nesses and should be able to con- 
tribute some of their knowledge to 
help Flour Mills of America.” 

Flour Mills of America controls 
milling properties with a total ca- 
pacity of 35,490 sacks per day. Op- 
erating plants are at Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo., Alva, Okla., and 
Rosedale, Kansas. The company has 
a plant at Great Bend, Kansas, that 
is not now operating. Elevator ca- 
pacity totals 10,240,000 bu., includ- 
ing both mill and terminal storage. 

In its annual report issued last 
week, the company showed sales vol- 
ume of $38,640,000 and net income 
of $531,767 for the year ended last 
May 31. 

M. F. Mulroy is president of the 
company. Other officers are James R. 
Mulroy, executive vice president; W. 
R. Duerr, vice president and execu- 
tive sales manager; T. A. O’Sullivan, 
vice president and manager of the 
grain department; Guy M. Beck, as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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DEATHS 


Christian Hauck, 87, retired pres- 
ident of the old Hauck Bakery and 
Yur-Favorite Cake Co., and former 
president of the Master Bakers So- 
ciety of St. Louis, died recently. He 
opened his first St. Louis bakery in 
1890. 








Mary E. Heffelfinger, 84, Minne- 
apolis business woman and Red Cross 
executive, died Aug. 3 in Minneapolis. 
She was a sister of Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, chairman of the board, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
James F. Bell, wife of James F. Bell, 
director and former head of General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis. 


Frederick W. Rudolph, 79, retired 
Vancouver grain trader, died recent- 
ly. Mr. Rudolph went to Canada from 
his native England in 1909 to farm 
and in 1920 went to Vancouver to 
enter the grain business. He retired 
from active trading last May. 


Jerry M. Stella, 43, bakery oper- 
ator in Chicago’s west side, died 
recently. He had operated shops at 
2219 W. Taylor and later at 710 S. 
Pulaski Road. 


Robert Moran, 85, operator of a 
fiour mill and feed business at Bonne 
Terre, Mo., for more than 50 years, 
died recently. 


Enoth Scrivner, 79, president of 
the Scrivner-Stevens Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., died 
Aug. 5. The Scrivner-Stevens Co. 
supplies 140 retail stores throughout 
Oklahoma. 


The death of Mrs. Joanna Hendrika 
Heslenfeld-ter Brake, wife of Karel 
Heslenfeld of the flour importing 
firm of Bulsing and Heslenfeld, oc- 
curred July 28 at Amsterdam, 
Holland. She was 54. Mrs. Heslenfeld 
accompanied her husband on several 
trips to the U.S. and she was well 
known to many American millers 
and their families. 


Edmond H. Bessire, 82, co-founder 
of Bessire & Co., bakery supplier 
with branches in six cities, died in 
Louisville Aug. 5. A son, William E. 
Bessire, heads the firm’s Louisville 
branch, while Robert A. Bessire, an- 
other son, directs the Memphis oper- 
ations of the company. The widow, 
Pearl, and three daughters also sur- 
vive. 


John J. Page, president and man- 
aging director of the McCarthy Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Streetsville, Ont., died 
Aug. 6. He was 64. Further details 
will be found on page 11. 





ELLENDER BILL 


(Continued from page 13) 





immediately above declared them not 
so tenderable. 

Amending provisions of the biil tie 
up the measure with present pro- 
visions of the CEA act regarding 
violations. This tie-up brings the con- 
templated ban on futures trading by 
warehousemen in grains held in their 
houses within the penalty provisions 
of the CEA law. 

The Ellender measure would amend 
the U.S. Warehouse Act to authorize 
cooperation between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and state officials enforc- 
ing state warehouse laws, but the 
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U.S. act would prevail for houses 
licensed under that law. 

Sen. Ellender lett little unturned 
in his measure. He also construes in 
this bill a warning that it shall not 
limit the effectiveness of the Sher- 
man Act. 

Threat to Trade 

It may be superfluous to say that 
wide trade comments are almost 
unanimous that pasage of this meas- 
ure would strangle, if not paralyze, 
the grain trade as it is now operated. 

In a statement on the introduction 
of the bill, Sen. Ellender reviewed 
its provisions. In connection with the 
provision regarding state warehouse 
laws, he said the bill is designed to 
provide a middle ground where fed- 
eral and state regulation may co-exist 
to the extent that they are compati- 
ble with each other. 

He said the bill would not be ef- 
fective until six months after its 
enactment so that warehousemen 
would be given time to conform to 
its requirements. 

It is expected that the Chicago 
hearing, scheduled for Nov. 21, will 
provide some vigorous testimony in 
opposition to the Ellender bill. 

Prior to the Chicago hearing by 
Sen. Ellender’s committee, the fol- 
lowing hearings are to be held: St. 
Paul, Oct. 24; Worthington, Minn., 
Oct. 25; Des Moines, Oct. 26; Brook- 
ings, S.D., Oct. 27; Minot, N.D., Oct. 
28; Pendleton, Ore., Oct. 31; Fresno, 
Cal., Nov. 2; Albuquerque, N.M., Nov. 
4; Hutchinson, Kansas, Nov. 7; Fort 
Worth, Nov. 8; Alexandria, La., Nov. 
8-9; Macon, Ga., Nov. 12; Columbia, 
S.C., Nov. 14; Raleigh, N.C., Nov. 15; 
Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 18; Utica, N.Y., 
Nov. 19. 
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Canadian Crops 


Make Progress 


WINNIPEG — Apart from late 
barley and some late oats Western 
Canada’s crop picture remains bright 
and better than average yields for 
most grains, particularly wheat, are 
in prospect. In most areas of the 
west the wheat crop is described as 
exceptionally good with the oat crop 
running a close second. Barley varies 
from good to poor. Good yields of 
flax are also predicted and above av- 
erage yields are indicated for rye. 

The extreme heat wave is hasten- 
ing the maturity of all grains but at 
the same time it is taking a toll of 
some barley stands. A few small de- 
liveries of new-crop wheat have been 
made at Manitoba points with initial 
samples grading 2 and 3 Northern. 
The quality of the first deliveries of 
barley and fall rye is good. 


Lodging of the heavy lush growth 
has been surprisingly light to date 
and while some additional hail dam- 
age is reported at scattered points in 
the three prairie provinces it has 
not been as severe as might have 
been expected in view of the extreme 
heat. 

Rains of a generous nature will be 
required at regular intervals to carry 
the large acreage of late crops 
through to maturity. The overall 
moisture picture, however, is good 
but the shortage is at the surface 
and the shallow rooted stands that 
cover most of the provinces have not 
penetrated sufficiently to draw ade- 
quately on subsoil reserves. The total 
over-all moisture condition of the 
three prairie provinces as at Aug. 4 
according to the Searle Grain Co. 
precipitation report stood at 133% of 
normal. By provinces the Alberta 
figure was 119%, Saskatchewan 
139% and Manitoba 123% of normal. 








Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, visited Minneapolis 
Aug. 1 on MNF business. 


& 

George W. Burry, president, Burry 
Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, N.J., has re- 
turned from a six weeks’ trip to 
Europe, where he visited principal 
biscuit plants in Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and France. 

* 

A research fund to improve child 
health will go to the University of 
Minnesota from the $500,000 estate 
of Mrs. Grace M. Atkinson, Wayzata, 
Minn., who died July 4. Mrs. Atkinson 
was the widow of William M. Atkin- 
son, founder of Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. A perpetual trust of 
$10,000 was also set aside in her will 
for the Minneapolis Library Board 
and it will be known as the William 
M. Atkinson Memorial Fund. 

a 

Ross R. Hutchinson, president and 
general manager, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. Montreal, an- 
nounces the transfer of John F. 
Blakney from Brantford, Ont. to 
Keewatin, Ont., where he will be- 
come plant manager of the company’s 
mill. Arthur J. Tucker of the Toronto 
office of the company will assume 
the managership of the Brantford 
mill, the position previously held by 
Mr. Blakney. Mr. Blakney has been 
with the company since 1947. Mr. 
Tucker joined the firm in 1925. 

s 

John C. Gould, formerly with the 
grocery product sales division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
joined the marketing staff of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn in Min- 
neapolis. 

ee 


Back at the office for half-days this 
month is Tom S. Boyd, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. sales director in 
Kansas City who suffered a heart 
attack June 1. Mr. Boyd is making 
a good recovery and soon will be on 
a full schedule. 

o 


A visitor in grain and milling cir- 
cles in Kansas City Aug. 4 was J. 
Allan Mactier, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha. 

& 


Samuel A. Gould, American Stores 
Co., has been named chairman of the 
food manufacturers division for the 
Philadelphia United Community cam- 
paign this fall. John Y. Huber, III, 
Keebler Biscuit Co., was named vice 
chairman. 

& 


Mr. and Mrs. John Benkert recent- 
ly returned from a tour through Eu- 
rope. Mr. Benkert is the proprietor 
of Benkert’s Bakery, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 

a 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Hirz have re- 
turned from a seven-week cruise dur- 
ing which they visited six European 
countries. Mr. and Mrs. Hirz operate 
Hillcrest Bakery, Paterson, N.J. 

8 

Sanford V. Epps, in behalf of 
Claussen Bakeries, Ine., Augusta, 
Ga., recently received a merit award 
from “Financial World,” a national 
business and investment publication, 
for distinguished achievement in an- 


nual reporting and in recognition of 
the excellence of its 1954 annual re- 
port to shareholders. Mr. Epps is 
president of Claussen. 


a 

John Richter, Brechet & Richter 
Co., Minneapolis bakery supplier, was 
recently named University of Min- 
nesota alumni representative on the 
board of the Coffman Memorial 
Union of the university. 

a 

Philip S. Eckert, Tucson, Ariz., has 
been appointed agricultural attache 
at Bonn, Germany. Mr. Eckert has 
been dean of the college of agri- 
culture and director of the agricul- 
tural experimental station at the 
University of Arizona since 1951. He 
served as head of the department of 
agricultural economics at Montana 
State College from 1945 to 1948 and 
from 1948 to 1951 was agricultural 
commissioner with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Paris. 
Mr. Eckert is replacing John J. Hag- 
gerty who has been attache at Bonn 
since 1952. Mr. Haggerty is remain- 
ing with the foreign service. 
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Flour Aids U.S. 
IWA Export Sale 


WASHINGTON— Out of 53,000 bu. 
wheat sold by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the period July 27-Aug. 2, 
inclusive, against International Wheat 
Agreement quotas for the crop year 
1954-55, flour accounted for 32,000 
bu. in wheat equivalent, according to 
a report published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954-55 
year on July 21, 1954, totaled 319,- 
486,000 bu. 

USDA also reported that cumula- 
tive sales by the U.S. through Aug. 
2, 1955, against quotas for the crop 
year 1955-56, are made up of 8,849,- 
000 bu. wheat and 932,000 bu. flour in 
wheat equivalent. The top flour buy- 


er is the Portuguese area with 318,- 
000 bu. 





SEAWAY EFFECT 


(Continued from page 12) 





commodate the export flour business 
and thus avoid extra handling. How- 
ever, costs of constructing new mills 
would be high. 

“If such a step brought about a 
transfer of milling from Buffalo to 
upper lake points, the reduced vol- 
ume of flour produced at Buffalo 
would mean higher unit cost because 
mills there are already operating at 
less than full capacity, 


“Instead of new milling capacity 
being erected at Duluth-Superior, 
Minneapolis flour mills may be util- 
ized more extensively to compete 
with Buffalo for the export trade. 

“Before conclusions can be drawn 
thorough study will be needed of the 
entire eastern grain export frame- 
work involving the lake-rail freight 
rate structure, the costs of abandon- 
ing Buffalo’s facilities or operating 
them at considerable less than full 
capacity and (costs) of additional 
storage space and handling equip- 
ment at Duluth-Superior.” 
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Grain, Feed Dealers Making 
Sept. 10-13 Convention Plans 


ST. LOUIS — Announcement was 
made this week of part of the pro- 
gram for the 59th annual convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. which will be held at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic 
City Sept. 10-13. 

Dr. Earl Butz, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, will appear the morn- 
ing of Sept. 12 to discuss the nation’s 
agricultural situation, stressing points 
of interest to men of the grain and 
feed trade. A Purdue University agri- 
culture economist before joining 
USDA, Dr. Butz is in charge of mar- 
keting and foreign agriculture for 
the department. 

As a general interest speaker, the 
association has lined up Dr. Walter 
H. Judd, congressman from Minne- 
sota, and an international authority 
on problems of the Far East. Dr. 
Judd addressed the convention in 


1951 and was so well received that 
he was invited for a return perform- 
ance on the last day of the conven- 
tion, Sept. 

The convention will open with a 
meeting of Affiliated Association Sec- 
retaries Sept. 10. A grain warehous- 
ing luncheon meeting has been ar- 
ranged for one day. 

At the meeting R. G. Cargill of Min- 
neapolis, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s national country elevator com- 
mittee, will talk on “The Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement for 1956.” 
Walter R. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, will speak on “Grain Sanita- 
tion.” “Proposed Changes in Wheat 
Grade Standards” will be the subject 
discussed by Ralph H. Brown, Cleve- 
land Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
who is acting chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s national uniform grades 
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comittee. William Huge, vice presi- 
dent of Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., will talk on “Multiple 

‘livery Points.” 

Another luncheon during the con- 
vention will be devoted to feed mat- 
ters, but the program for this has not 
been announced. 

A nominations committee has been 
named by R. F. Cunningham, presi- 
dent of the G&FDNA, to serve dur- 
ing the convention. 

Members of the committee, all of 
whom are former presidents, are: F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, Minneapolis; 
George E. Booth, Chicago; Henry H. 
Green, Pattonsburg, Mo.; J. L. Welsh, 
Omaha, Neb., and Elmer H. Sexauer, 
Brookings, S.D. 

To be nominated at the conven- 
tion this year are: a president for 
1955-56; first, second and third vice 
presidents, and 23 directors. 

Mr. Cunningham is completing his 
second term in office. Other present 
officers are: E. B. Evans, Decatur, 
Ill., first vice president; J. B. Gregg, 
Kansas City, Mo., second vice presi- 
dent; Madison Clement, Waco, Texas, 
third vice president. 

The nominations committee is 
scheduled to report its recommenda- 
tions to the membership at a busi- 
ness session the morning of Sept. 13. 
After their report, members may 
make other nominations from the 
floor. 

Advance registration at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon for the convention 
shows an unusually high percentage 
of women visitors, said Mr. Cunning- 
ham. A special program of enter- 
tainment for women is being planned, 
with recognition of the fact that most 
of the women will want “time off” 
in Atlantic City to visit the inter- 
esting sights along the famous Board 
Walk, he said. 
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Chase Bag Co. Makes 


Personnel Changes 


CHICAGO—Changes in personnel 
of the Chase Bag Co. manufacturing 
division were recently announced by 
F. H. Ludington, Jr., vice president. 

David C. Wyland has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
the Chase branch in St. Louis. A 
graduate of Washington University, 
he was previously associated with 
the firm’s industrial engineering de- 
partment. 

Announcement was also made of 
the transfer of A. Wellford Garrett 
to the Chase Bag Co. branch in 
Crossett, Ark. Mr. Garrett, who also 
served with the firm’s industrial en- 
gineering department, will act in a 
supervisory capacity in the manu- 
facture of Chase multiwall paper 
bags. 

A recent addition to the Chase in- 
dustrial engineering department, also 
located in St. Louis, is Robert H. 
Biehu, who will assist in time study 
analysis, equipment surveys and re- 
lated work. Mr. Biehl is a graduate 
in mechanical engineering of Tri- 
State College, Angola, Ind. He was 
previously associated with Eureka- 
Williams and the Walworth Valve Co. 
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Wheat Removed From 


Salisbury, Mo., Streets 


SALISBURY, MO.—Wheat which 
had been piled in Salisbury, Mo., 
streets because of lack of storage, 
has been removed and loaded into 
boxcars made available by the Wab- 
ash Railroad. 

An estimated 63,000-bu. wheat had 
been piled into streets of the Char- 
iton County community. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. Aug. 
1, 5 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40 34% =. 35% 
— a. eae 81% 70 73 72% 
Pfd. $3.2 . 134% 116%. .... 119% 
Am, Granemia - 60%, 48 50% 57% 
| aE 125 106 ee ee 
A-D-M c o. ‘ 43% 39% 40 40 
Borden -. 6655 62% 645, 62% 
Cont. Baking Co. 39%, 27% 39 38% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co. 30% 28% 29% 28%, 
Pfd. $7 xe . 183% 176% 181 179% 
Cream of Wheat 325% 28%, 305% 30% 
Dow Chemical . BSTI% 43% 54 5156 
Gen. Baking Co, 11% 7% 10% 10% 
, = wee .. 148% 139 .-. 4% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 87% 75 85% 83 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 77% 66% 77% 15% 
Pfd. 5% eee . 123 120 122% 121% 
Merck & Co. ..... 30% 20% 22% 22 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 45% 40% 41% 41% 
Pfd. $7 - 183 175% 181% 181 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 50% 50 
Procter & Gamble. 103% 91 100% 100% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 3354 30% 31%, 31% 
JL. err 154148 axe AOR 
St. Regis Paper Co. 46% 335% 43%, 42% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 10% 365, 40 40 
Pfd. $3.50 .. 935, 388 91 90 
Sterling Drug -- RY 42% 50% 19% 
Sunshine Bisec., Inc. 864% 75% 85 83 
United Biscuit 
of America 31% 28 31 31% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% 31% 33 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 17 17% 17 
Pfd. $5.50 ... 105 101% 102 101% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 107% 107% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97 98 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 148 158 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 90% 94 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 102% 103% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 10134 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 102 103% 


United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd. . 105 106% 

Victor Chem, Wks., $3. 50 Pfd. 90% 92 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, 

stocks listed on the 


milling and allied 
American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Aug. Aug. 
1, 5 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 1% 1%, 7 i% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23%, 2% 23% 





Omar, Inc. 23% 19% 20% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 <% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 11% 41% .. 55% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ... 140 140% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., A.. 5 5% 
Horn & Hardart A ga of 

New York, $5 Pfd. ‘ 105 106% 
Horn & Hardart Sl of 

New York, $8 Pfd. bees 5 148 


. 145 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 108% 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


July July 

22, 29, 

—1955 1955 1955° 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread .... 4.25 2.50 3.85 4.15 


Can, Bakeries .... on ; dia: asd 8, 
Can, Food Prod. .. 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 
RS oe ea ot 8 1% #7 7 
i oe ace cece ae 33% 55% 54 

Catelli Food, A te op edhe Dee 
er on err er - 37 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 10% 10% 

Federal Grain -. 4 26 30% 40 

. bese. ae 29 30% 30 
Gen. Bakeries .. 9% 1% 9 9 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 91 90% 90%, 90% 
Lake of the W oot, 

> vevesce hs thee _ wea ee 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 14 9 “11% 11% 

Pfd. . 104 190 102% 103 
McC abe Grain, A. 17% 16 16 17% 

De £504.06 0006 6960 caus b660 260 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain ... ue noes. eee 
Ogilvie Flour 45 34 4y% 44 

Nae bk ase 290 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd. cons Sable even eee 
Standard Brands .. eee oes | oven “ae 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 1% 17 
United Grain, A... 19 17 18 18 
Weston, George . 100% SI 100% 109% 


4%4% Ptd. 105% 103 
*Less than Board lot. 


105% 105% 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Aug. 1, 1955 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo ° 115 es es ° 
Lakes . 114 ‘ 103 
Totals ‘ cee 229 ee 103 
Previous week .. 393 ee 
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sia and its European § satellites 
totaled $1,615,000 as compared with 
$1,253,000 in the fourth quarter of 
1954. Food grains, insecticides, and 
medicinals sent to Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and East Germany under 
President Eisenhower’s Flood Relief 
Program for the Danube basin 
brought these totals up to $3,131,000 
for the first quarter of 1955 and 
$4,315,000 for the preceding quarter, 
as compared with exports of only 
$330,000 for the first quarter of 1954. 

License approvals for Communist 
bloc destinations during the first 
quarter of 1955 included such rela- 
tively new items as pencil slates, 
aluminum chloride, citric acid, ar- 
tists’ supplies and truck tires. An- 
other approved application involved 
the shipment of 500 passenger cars, 
valued at $1,017,000 to Bulgaria. 

Included in the flood relief program 
was corn valued at $1,511,000. Corn 
is a non strategic material but there 
are other items in the short list pub- 
lished by the commerce department 
which indicate a wide interpretation 
of the words “non strategic.” Thus, 
traders argue, why should not food 
grains be shipped to the Commu- 
nists? 

The trade is two-way. The USS. is 
taking Communist goods at an an- 
nual value of about $50 million. 

To buy grain, the Communists 
need to sell their goods in the west- 
ern world. During the first quarter 
of 1955 the Communist bloc sold 
the U.S. furs, cotton, cotton linters 
and waste, benzene, photographic 
goods, and fertilizers, according to 
Mr. Weeks. 

Others Lead 

There is a danger that the USS. 
may be left at the starting gate. 
Other countries, besides Canada, are 
getting into the Communist market. 
Argentina, already working a con- 
tract involving grain with Poland, 
has negotiated a similar deal with 
Hungary. Supplies are plentiful and 
efforts are being made to make fur- 
ther sales to the remainder of the 
Communist countries. France has 
sold large quantities of wheat and, in 
one case at least, flour. Sweden has 
been doing a steady trade in wheat 
and rye with Poland and Hungary. 

The trade, at best, can be of short 
term duration only. While informa- 
tion about crop results coming out of 
Russia is sparse, it is evident that 
the outturn this year will be good. 
One report says that the crops are 
the best for years. Why, then, can- 
not Russia supply the needs of her 
satellities? Reports published in 
Pravda and Izvestia, the official news- 
papers, provide the answers. They 
are carrying on an almost daily cam- 
paign exposing the faults and delays 
in agriculture. Central organizations 
are accused of “serious omissions” in 
gathering in the harvest. 

Harvest Problems 

Pravda states, “In many southern 
regions the repair of grain stores is 
incomplete; some areas have yet to 
be equipped with machinery to. speed 
up the unloading of the grain, and 
vehicles for bringing it to the eleva- 
tors are being allowed to stand idle 
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for long periods. This has resulted 
in grain piling up on the threshing 
floors; in one region alone several 
hundred thousand tons are waiting to 
be threshed.” 

Izvestia reports that hundreds of 
thousands of acres are being neglec- 
ted, the crops outgrown and choked 
by weeds. 

Besides these shortcomings, the 
Russian transportation system is re- 
ported to be totally inadequate to 
meet the demands for grain move- 
ment. Thus it is physically impossible 
to help out the satellite countries, no 
matter how big the crops. This situ- 
ation might be remedied in a year. 
Conceivably it might take years. 

It follows that this is America’s 
chance. A chance to unload some, at 
least, of the huge surpluses that over- 
hang the market. The need is there. 
Unless the U.S. steps into the pic- 
ture quickly, commentators fear that 
business will be lost to other 
countries. Typical of this viewpoint is 
the opinion of a responsible Canadian 
trader. He says, “We are going after 
the Red satellites. If we don’t some- 
body else will. And that somebody 
might be the U.S. We have lost a raft 
of business to the Americans and our 
only hope of building up our volume 
is in selling to those Communist 
markets. We fervently hope that the 
Americans, or their officials in Wash- 
ington, will fumble the ball.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Coshocton, Ohio, Firm 
Makes Name Change 


COSHOCTON, OHIO—The Coshoc- 
ton (Ohio) Grain Co. is the new 
name of the former Coshocton Mill- 
ing Co. The firm has not been in the 
milling business for several years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending July 30, 
1955, and July 31, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
-~American ‘ in bond— 
July July July July 
30, 31, 30, 31, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat ......427,093 394,609 115 106 
Corn ........ 27,424 12,866 ows - 
11,729 
11,708 
11,932 eee coe 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets July 30, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
305 (964) bu, 
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(Continued from page 10) 


Barley 








that company will be dissolved. It is 
expected that any sale of the real 
estate and equipment will bring less 
than the book values at which such 
assets are carried. Accordingly, the 
accompanying financial statements 
include a charge against the current 
year’s earnings and a reserve of 
$175,000 as the estimated amount by 
which such book values might exceed 
realizable values on liquidation. 

“Giving effect to the proposed 
liquidation of the fixed assets of the 
Sunset Milling & Grain Co., the prop- 
erties of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries are located in the states of 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Utah. The aggregate daily 
capacity of the 19 flour mills is 
46,650 cwts.; the aggregate storage 
capacity of the grain elevators is over 
21,000,000 bu.; the storage capacity 
of the company’s bean warehouses is 
over 600,000 cwts.; and the daily ca- 
pacity of the five feed mills is 686 
tons.” 








New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Louisville 


Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B. C, 


Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Enid 
Galveston 
Houston 
Ft, Worth 
Portland 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefuily Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














betterbags (— 
for over 100 years \,,< 
CHASE B26 company 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID ° FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








 «. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


8 WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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CARRYING CHARGES 


(Continued from page 13) 


they included carrying charges in the 
price, and things of that sort. 

“Happily, these conditions are 
likely to be extremely infrequent, 
and they would be wholly non-exist- 
ent if everyone in the baking business 
and everyone in the milling business 
would recall the circumstances in the 
1930’s which caused the carrying 
charge program to be developed by 
the joint thinking of the two indus- 
tries concerned. 

“No baker in his right mind would 
want to operate as he did 20 years 
ago—but that is what resistance to 
carrying charges means. No miller in 
his right mind would want to go back 
to the 1930’s, but if he is weak or 
slick on the carrying charges princi- 
ple, that is what he is voting for.” 


Previous Situation Reviewed 


In commenting on the possible 
carrying charge problem in Novem- 
ber, the MNF reviewed reasons for 
adoption of the carrying charge pro- 
vision and the accomplishments of 
the provision. 

Early in 1938, the MNF recalled, 
baking industry leaders told milling 
industry leaders that they didn’t like 
flour booking “round-the-clock.” They 
said it made speculators out of 
bakers, created disorderly conditions 
in the baking business and was a bad 
thing for everyone concerned. They 
asked whether there was some prac- 
tical way to discourage such a prac- 
tice. 

After months of discussion, the old 
flour sales contract was revised, and 
it included the provision for assess- 
ing carrying charges on deliveries 
made after 120 days from date of 
contract. 

Some persons felt millers wouldn’t 
assess carrying charges or that 
bakers wouldn’t pay if the millers did 
assess. However, the MNF noted, the 
new arrangement worked right from 
the start. Bakers had an incentive to 
order out flour during the contract 
period, and the amount of excessive 
forward bookings was gradually re- 
duced. Bakers noticed that this was a 
stabilizing factor which had not pre- 
viously existed in their business. 

Also, federation officials pointed 
out, millers found the carrying charge 
program to be advantageous. 

“It provided them with compensa- 





tion for services rendered in the way 
of wheat storage, interest, etc., when 
flour was not taken out during con- 


tract time,” the MNF said. “But far 
more important than this was the 
stimulus it gave their customers to 
take out their orders on time. Within 
a year or two, a great improvement 
had taken place in millers’ unfilled 
order balances. Under the pressure of 
assessment and collection of carrying 
charges, the number of seriously 


delinquent contracts on their books 
was reduced radically. Best of all, it 
was one of those deals which bene- 
fited everybody, and that is why the 


this brand 


rehale, 





_ somewhat elastic 
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baking industry and the milling in- 
dustry have supported the principle 
throughout the past 17 years. 

“During all the rocky times which 
millers have had and all the troubles 
which have beset bakers, there has 
been precious little objection raised 
to the carrying charge program. 
True, about once in a blue moon we 
hear of some baker trying to stam- 
pede a miller into waiving carrying 
charges. About equally often we 
hear of a miller trying to curry 
favor with a customer by waiving. 
Either practice is decidedly rare.” 

The MNF noted that no attempt 
was made in the 1938 contract form 
to prohibit long-time bookings. It was 
recognized that any such step would 
be impracticable. The strength of the 
contract rests in the fact that it pro- 
vides a generous basic booking period, 
with carrying charges or the auto- 
matic price increase to apply after 
this period. It may be regarded as a 
instrument, the 
MNF said, but the price increase 
which takes place after 120 days pro- 
vides not only a considerable obstacle 
to long-time bookings but also an 
incentive to apply shipping directions 
to the oldest contract. 





LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 9) 





for all the world like one of those 
old time free-for-alls with all shades 
and types of opposition and advo- 
cates in the center of the ring slug- 
ging it out first with one and then 
the other. Joining the act when the 
sugar bill faced Senate consideration 
were rice state senators who rose to 
defend Cuban sugar producers sens- 
ing that any affront to that nation 
might imperil the U.S.’s large Cuban 
market for rice. Midwest senators, 
seeing hazards to the U.S. Cuban 
lard export markets, also joined the 
fray. 


Surpluses Are Obstacles 

Among other obstacles facing the 
Benson program at the next session 
is the problem of wheat and cotton 
surpluses. Ordinarily the numerically 
large congressional wheat and cot- 
ton blocs team-up to fight for the 
principle of rigid high price supports 
for these crops and around that co- 
hesion, high rigid supports start off 
with a distinct advantage, gaining 
strength as other crops join them 
to obtain preferential price support 
consideration. Notorious in those oth- 
er groups are the tobacco, rice and 
peanut producers. 


Although both the wheat and cot- 
ton surplus problems are serious, it 
appears that the wheat problem is 
more urgent for solution. World con- 
ditions influencing the wheat situ- 
ation are worsening rather than im- 
proving. The present U.S. wheat har- 
vest is now being estimated as in 
excess of all requirements and at the 
same time world production is climb- 
ing, particularly in western European 
nations and elsewhere where it had 
been hoped that the International 
Wheat Agreement would have dis- 
couraged trends to national self-suf- 
ficiency. 

On top of that aspect there is the 
wide division among the U.S. wheat 
producers themselves as to price sup- 
porting techniques which should be 
examined and attempted. The Ben- 
son administration, backed by the 
influential American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is openly in favor of 
dropping the price support level for 
wheat to 65% of parity and moving 
consequential quantities of the wheat 
surplus into animal feeds. In this 
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situation they get strong regional 
support from the Pacific Northwest 
where wheat producers are strong 
for a high level of support for wheat 
which is used domestically for food 
and a free market for wheat for feed 

non-food uses and for export. 
Only recently the Pacific Northwest 
wheat growers attacked USDA for 
moving approximately 12 million 
bushels of corn from the North- 
west to the Pacific Coast for storage. 


Unless Mr. Benson and his aides 
can find some drastic remedy to ease 
the wheat surplus situation it is go- 
ing to defeat or delay other steps 
in the Benson program. 


Cotton Bloc Marauder 


The cotton bloc appears to repre- 
sent the marauder-type of force, 
fighting first with Mr. Benson and 
next against him. Basically when the 
cotton bloc is with him it is only 
fighting to halt further reductions 
in acreage allotments for cotton al- 
though on the surface it contends it 
wants to maintain the U.S. cotton 
economy in a strong position in world 
markets. Cotton bloc ranks have been 
weakened by defections, temporary 
or otherwise, by some influential cot- 
ton state senators who are alleged 
to have lost faith in a high price 
support line for that crop. At least 
for the time being, with no election 
contest facing them, some of the cot- 
ton bloc senators are showing signs 
of economic statesmanship. 


But there is small comfort in such 
temporary support or transient aid 
for Secretary Benson’s front line pol- 
icy maker and strategist, James F. 
McConnell, assistant secretary of 
agriculture. While hewing to his gen- 
eral policy direction, he lacks the 
luxury of free independent action 
and must temper his judgments to 
persuade the dissident and conflicting 
congressional groups. 

As things stand now after adjourn- 
ment, and probably reflecting the 
battle lines when Congress renews 
its deliberations next year, Mr. 
Benson is seen standing solidly 
on his original strategic dispersion 
of his forces, whereas the high rigid 
supporters have thrown a hostile 
force on his flank with the House 
passed repealer of the flexible price- 
support schedule and the hotly con- 
troversial Sugar Act, passed by the 
House and probably one of the first 
items on the Senate calendar when 
Congress reconvenes. Minor diver- 
sionary actions will arise from the 
rice industry. Soybean producers are 
restive and the struggle for competi- 
tive advantage in the vegetable oil 
market between cottonoil, lard and 
soybean oil does not add to the com- 
forts of Field Marshal McConne!l. 


There are some doubts that Mr. 
McConnell will care to stand out in 
front of this most unsatisfactory and 
frustrating situation. Congressional 
leaders are outspoken in saying that 
he must be persuaded to stay in the 
policy leadership of the Benson team. 
He has been highly successful in 
persuading many congressional dis- 
sidents to his farm policy views. But 
nevertheless, his situation is only 
mildly expressed when called frus- 
trating and thankless. 

USDA undoubtedly faces a verita- 
ble donnybrook with the farm bloc 
when Congress reconvenes. However, 
the Benson followers are not with- 
out solid focal points of strength 
in the Senate with the leadership 
of Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
and his Democratic colleagues Clin- 
ton P. Anderson of New Mexico and 
Spessard Holland of Florida. What 
they may lack numerically they make 
up for in sheer weight of esteem in 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be .accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 














WANTED TO BUY — ALLIS-CHALMERS 
free swinging, four section, 22 sieve sifter, 
in good condition. Address 1021, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 











v ae TAMIR 

POSITION OPEN AS RESEARCH CHEM- 
ist with prominent specialty corn mill. 
Applicant should be a cereal chemist with 
experience in product development and 
production. Opportunity for advancement 
to executive position. Age preferably 35- 


40. Reply giving full resume with snap- 
shot. State salary expected. Address 1005, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 2,500 item» 
used, new, rebuilt."" We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











the Senate itself and it will be a dif- 
ficult task for the high price sup- 
port bloc to override them when the 
chips are down on the Senate floor. 








S. Ken Tyson 
PROMOTED—S. Ken Tyson, 22-year 


veteran of the paint industry, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the Chicago office of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. Mr. Tyson joined ADM 
in 1954 as a technical sales repre- 
sentative after serving as vice pres- 
ident and general manager in charge 
of western operations for McCloskey 
Varnish. 
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ZF BAKER FL OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Fio Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

uling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres 0 : U MY T ° | EI 
WituaM C, ENKg, Jr., Vice Pres. perating nion ermind evator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres, 


F, L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















POLAR BEAR flour is a fit 
companion for the highest qual- 
ity bread. For POLAR BEAR 
will respond readily to every 
phase of baking skill. 


4 FOUNDED BY 
oy «ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR oni a 
AMSTERDAM, H 
Soli otters directly from export millers all grades hardwicat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, mY. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
«fLOQUR. FEED & GRAIN.) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C:3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.2 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. is 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDE 
17 St. Nicholas S8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., L1p. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANonor,”’ Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








PEPRer ge eo og 
OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MarveL,"’ Glasgow 

















FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 

Flour 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR po 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Dretoma,”"’ Glasgow 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
ufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Coventry, London 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
ae yg FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentscl.e Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 











163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, D, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN ‘AST 








Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
ANDREW TAYLOR & co. N. Algemeene Handel-en 
apes ot LTD. . ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 
FLOUR, TORREALS oat “ ” 
Ke MEELUNIE 


mM (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
sy ELENGAS y Heerengracht 209 
MM ola AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa, 

Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 
Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 

, Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

April 8-1l—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 21-23—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Caroliras; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Chariotte, N.C. 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacs,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
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Production Men Elect 
Edward Wendelin 


OMAHA—The annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Bakery Production 
Club was held recently at Rancho 
Kaufmann in Omaha. 

Edward Wendelin, Wendelin Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, was elected to suc- 
ceed Henry Kaufmann, Kaufmann 
Pastry Shop, Omaha, as president. 

The office of president-elect will be 
filled by Walter E, Langbehn, Omar, 
Inc., Omaha. 

John Roddy, P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., Omaha, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Ed Rosse, Doty Labora- 
tories, Omaha, will continue to serve 
as secretary-treasurer of the organ- 
ization. 

Plans were made for the annual 
picnic which will be held Sept. 12. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ]LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 
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Bar theft anc Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 
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yours always with... 
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Acme-Evans Flours 



































OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
relate. dough TremiceleL 


COOKIE KING- cookie < 


j 
ange flour 
_cracker spongs 
ACKER KING—cro< 
CR 
\NWD y 
\ ee”, © AN. soft wheat graham 
“5 0 o Y \O%o $01 
es 


low viscosity 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 














ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








The Hunter Milling Co. Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 





| MINNEAPOLIS 








Wellington, Kansas Lincoln, Nebraska 




















Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1955 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


= B ORR Us MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


MILLING WHEAT +» CORN + FEED GRAINS 
J. P. BURRUS, eresiocnr 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres.¢ x. c. wer. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 


Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 


needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in five important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington and New York. Domestic and 
foreign sales connections have been arranged 
for the mutual benefits of the parties involved. 
Confidential reports on individuals and firms 


have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Proof of a job well done... 


I | 
| | 
| | 
| : | 
| “I certainly congratulate you on the ef- | 
| fectiveness of your service program.”—A | 
milling company president.* 
l “Your publication and its service program | 
are of great value to us, as they are to all | 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 
| | 
| I 
| I 
| l 
I | 
| | 
| | 


executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm oficial.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NorktHWwesterN Miter + FrepsTurrs 
Tue AMERICAN Baker * MILLING PropucTION 
Cropuire 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, Colorad 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








For Finer Packaging 


Falton 


BAG & COTTON MULLS 


Look to 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 


Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 
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During a major bus strike in a 
large city, a pretty young thing was 
desperately trying to get a ride. A 
young man happened by at the time 
and seeing the pretty young thing 
having trouble, inquired, “Why don’t 
you try waving a white hankie?” 

The pretty young thing replied, 
“All I’m trying to do is to get a ride. 
I don’t want to surrender.” 


¢? ¢ 
Announcer: A man who talks until 
you have a headache, then tries to 
sell something to relieve it. 


¢$¢¢ 

A man was striding happily along 
the street one morning when a neigh- 
bor fell in step with him. “You're 
pretty happy this morning,” said the 
neighbor. “That’s right,” smiled the 
first man. “I’ve finally cured my wife 
of her habit of yelling at me all the 
time.” “And how did you do that?” 
inquired the neighbor. “Well,” said 
the other, “I have convinced her that 
yelling at me was making a nervous 
wreck out of the dog.” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
A little girl was showing her play- 
mate through her new home. 
“And here’s my daddy’s den,” she 
said. “Does your daddy have a den?” 
“No,” was the answer, “my daddy 
just growls all over the house.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Little Anne: “Mother, they are go- 
ing to teach us domestic silence at 
school now.” 

Mother: “You mean domestic 
science, don’t you?” 

Father: “There is a bare hope our 
little girl means what she is saying.” 





CARGILL © 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


cummmemmmememes ATCHISON KO) eset 


for ALL your flour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 








“For SUPER Results 
dh USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Per Oats Company 








WESTERN STAR 
ANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 

“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





ING COMPANY 
_ MANKATO, MINNESOTA a 
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“scratch,” and she will personalize it 


bi yan nh TELLING AND ee for the occasion when she gets it 


designing and 
for Millers and ho Gon Grain in Trade (Continued fr 


home. 
In the meantime, the packaged 





Holland Engraving Co. they’re really telling is how to use 


Kenses City, & flour, baking powder, coconut, choco- 
late, nuts, pans, dishes and gas and 
electric ranges. They also may tell 


THE KANSAS how to dress up a cake made from 
a mix. But few of them tell about 
MILLING CO. a 


From the editor’s viewpoint, the 
pricy / ; only way she can keep her job is 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION to print recipes. Unless someone tells 
her how to do it, she thinks you 
can’t print a recipe for a packaged 











cake. It’s ready to eat—what can 
t H you say about it? 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS Furthermore, the cake industry 


& teas: isn’t telling her much about pack- 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. | aged cakes. As an industry, how 
Kansas City, Mo. much packaged cake is sold through 

the pages of national magazines? 
How much in newspapers, over TV 
or radio? Who sends samples of good 
Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. packaged cakes to editors? Well, if 
the industry doesn’t think enough of 
Kansas City, Me. its product to try to sell it, and the 

ss industry doesn’t tell anything about 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS how good its product is, or how to 
use it, why should the editor bother. 


I have a great faith in the future 


Toss of packaged cake. I know that the 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. ue when nen wie mom 























ee 90% or more of the home cake 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour pet A as you have with bread. 
phaetiaaaint  pese Not because you have a perfect 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. product just waiting to be discov- 
ered, but because you have a prod- 
uct which fits into the living pat- 

The Williams Bros. Co. tern of the American family. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. What is that pattern? How do 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour people live today? What are they 
A ors and veces vom the erowr striving for? Leisure — and money 

ers at elevators we own and operate. enough to enjoy it. 








Today, more than 50% of our pop- 
ulation lives in the country or in 
You can make better bread with suburban areas. Last year they put 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 8% of their incomes into savings. 


Of what they spent, more money 


The WICHITA went into their backgrounds (their 
QL , Malla Cao. homes) and 19 million married wom- 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














> lane HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
QUALI U For tere ; 
St. Cloud Milling Co. The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
580 Grain Exch Be Diag. b Minneapolis, Minn, Emphatically Independent 


St. Cloud, 1 ana 




















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 











cake industry should improve its 
are working to help earn more present product. It should diversify 

money for more family leisure and its line. If there is any complaint 

pleasure. about packaged cake it is that there 
The American family has come is too much sameness. 

home again to make home the center 


of family activity. People want to In the meantime, also, sell and 
live in attractive homes that require ‘ell. Impulse buying does make 
little housework, They are entertain- ‘S#les, but you can’t expand a busi- 


ing more —casual entertaining that SS on impulse buying. 
calls for snack foods. They’re build- 
ing family activity rooms that make 
a center of reading, TV viewing, 
sewing and music. And all industries 
are climbing on the bandwagon of 
this back home movement. 

[The clothing industry is making 
smart leisure time clothes. The furn- 
iture industry has created indoor- 
outdoor furniture that is practically 
impervious to kicks, nicks, burns, 
spills and soil. The food industry is 
busy pre-cooking foods for families. 
The packaged cake industry is—what 
is the packaged cake industry doing? Potomac States Event 

Well, you’d better get busy. Wom- VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. — Two 
en have moved from baking cakes hundred members and guests were in 
toward cake mixes, and the next step attendance at the annual summer 
—the queen of the business is the convention of the Potomac States 
packaged cake. And you'd better Bakers Assn. and the Bakers Club 
have it there. of Baltimore at the Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Winners in the 18-hole medal play 
golf tournament were as follows: 


There are women in your commun- 
ity who are not aware of the pack- 
aged cake and the opportunities for 
really good desserts it presents. You 
have to sell, and you have to tell, 
and if the whole industry does more 
selling and more telling, you will be 
helping each other shorten that span 
of years between now and the time 
when the packaged cake will be 
“starting from scratch.” 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





You have about one generation, 
I think, to do what you have to do. 


At the most two generations. 
Low gross bakers—Carl Hauswald, 


My six-year old niece told her Jr., Hauswald’s Bakery, Baltimore; 
mother she didn’t want a packaged low gross allied—Clarence Funk, 
cake for her birthday cake. “Start Baker Maid Products, Inc., Greens- 
from scratch, Mommy,” she said. boro, Ind.; low net bakers—Bernard 
“Buy a box of chocolate cake mix.” Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Har- 
To her generation, the box of mix  risburg, Pa., and low net allied— 
is starting from scratch. Her daugh- Chappie Muller-Thym, H. Muller- 
ter will count the packaged cake as Thym Co., Perryville, Md. 























BISMARCK, N.D., OPEN HOUSE—Nearly 10,000 visitors jammed the newly 
expanded facilities of the Sweetheart Baking Co. in Bismarck, N.D., at a 
recent open house to look over the 6,000-loaves-per-hour plant and to com- 
pete for over $600 in gifts. Part of festivities included a loaf-guessing contest. 
The giant loaf is pictured in the top photo, with Richard Kiwus, production 
superintendent, standing to the rear of the loaf. The lower photo, taken in 
the mixing room, shows H. Anderson, superintendent of the Minot, N.D., 
Sweetheart plant, directing visitors. The company also has a plant at Billings, 
Mont., and owns the Midwest Bakery, Mandan, N.D. W. W. Whitson is presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. 
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PITTSBURGH CLUB—Members and officers of the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
gathered for this photo during a recent meeting. Bottom row, from the left: 
Jack Gulich, Charles Koch Co.; Art Edwards, flour broker; John Sherry, flour 
broker, and Ben Peoples, Charles Koch Co. Middle row, J. Spagnol, flour 
broker; Chester Schomaker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons; William Stokes, King 
Midas Flour Mills; Fred Lang, International Milling Co.; E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., and Willis Reed, International Milling Co. Back row: 
W. C. Sweet, flour broker; Phil Mohler, flour broker; Louis J. Marhofer, 
Bold Baking Co.; J. F. McConnell, General Mills, Inc., and William Giltenboth, 
Pittsburgh Flour Co. 








AT CROP IMPROVEMENT MEETING—Shown above, during recent meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. are, from left to right, O. 
A. Vogel, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Pullman, Wash., a speaker; William 
L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, chairman of the board of the 
association; Walter C. Mikkelsen, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., president, and Merrill D. Sather, executive secretary. 





BALTIMORE OFFICERS—Oflicers of the Baltimore Production Club gath- 
ered for this photo recently during the group’s father-son outing at Inde- 
pendence Hall, Baltimore. From the left: Allen Gettemuller; Sam Merlo, first 
vice president; Ben Martin, president; James Hierstetter, president-elect; Ed 
Weston, second vice president and John S. Gardiner, secretary-treasurer. Over 
60 boys with their fathers, representing the major bakeries in Baltimore, 
attended the event, which is scheduled to become an annual outing. The boys, 
as well as their fathers—as seen from the above photo—were given Balti- 
more Oriole baseball caps to add to the occasion. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf’ 


VENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
BeAKG@ CITY , MINNESOTA 





— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














-—_— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 


FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 





St. Paul Minneapolis 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 
Family - Commercial 
— 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 
King Milling Company 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

i 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















DY» oeLeoriler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 
Since 1856 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox” “Novadelor”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Big Combine 


**In the mind of a New York promoter, there evolved during 
the time of grandiose trust schemes, the idea of uniting the 
country’s flour interests in a great combine. Backed by eastern 
bankers he embarked upon a grand tour of the country picking 
up such properties as fell easily into his hands—mills in New York, 
Syracuse, Milwaukee, Duluth, and Superior. Essential to his suc- 
cess was possession of one of the large, well-established firms in 
Minneapolis.’’* 


For more about this scheme, why it failed and what it might 
have meant to the milling industry, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 


is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mullis 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 








